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PASTORALIA 
The Soul of the Apostolate 


It is a well-established law that in the physical order life can be 
derived only from life. Nowhere does life spring into being of 
itself. It is always transmitted by an agent who possesses it. It 
arises from vivifying contact with that which already has life. 
Nothing but the touch of life can impart life. The overwhelming 
testimony of experience proves that life has never appeared inde- 
pendently of antecedent life. All laboratory experiments under- 
taken to disprove this fact have utterly failed. The law has its 
analogue in the spiritual order. Here also the breath of life kindles 
new life. Spiritual ancestry as well as physical fatherhood presup- 
poses possession of the life that is to be passed on to others. 


There is a dreadful thing which we may call spiritual sterility. 
It consists in this, that one is unable to arouse the spiritual life in 
others because one is devoid of it entirely or possesses it only in a 
slight degree. Such a one may engage in external labors, but these 
remain barren of spiritual results. He may preach but his words 
do not carry life. Something essential is lacking. This subtle 
something which is indispensable to a fruitful spiritual ministry is 
what may be aptly designated as the soul of the apostolate. The 
apostolate does not consist only in external activity ; it consists also, 
if not chiefly, in an irradiation of the inner spiritual self. In an age 
that has made a fetish of mechanical efficiency and that has an eye 
only for externals, we are tempted to overlook the deeper-lying 
springs of success in the supernatural world. In the spiritual world 
it is the spiritual personality that counts. It is not so much what 
one does that matters, but what one is. Not to discuss this vital 
phase of the apostolate would bespeak a fatal flaw in our considera- 
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tion of the factors that condition success in apostolic work. The 
writers on the spiritual life never tire of stressing the fact that all 
apostolic effort must begin with the sanctification of the self. The 
great apostles, the great convert-makers, were saints. Why did 
St. Francis de Sales succeed so marvellously in winning back to the 
Church so many who had gone astray? Because he was a saint. 
Many of his contemporaries surpassed him in the art of contro- 
versy. Cardinal Du Perron, a brilliant theologian and a powerful 
controversialist, is reported to have remarked concerning his saintly 
contemporary: “When there is question of the refutation of in- 
fidelity and heresy, I think I have discovered the secret; but when 
there is question of converting the infidels and the heretics, you will 
have to send them to the Bishop of Geneva, who in this respect 
possesses a special, God-given faculty.’’* 

A conversion is primarily God’s work. It is true that for the 
accomplishment of His high purposes God deigns to use human in- 
strumentality. It stands to reason that God will preferably employ 
worthy instruments. When we aim at greater spirituality and at 
self-sanctification, we thereby render ourselves worthy instruments 
which God will be pleased to use in the salvation of others. It isa 
great and wonderful privilege to work together with God in the 
conversion of a soul. This glorious privilege will ordinarily be 
granted to those who render themselves deserving of it by the sanc- 
tity and purity of their lives. If we have had but indifferent success 
in our apostolic work, may it not be because we are unworthy to 
share in the work of God? The spiritual sterility that has come 
like a devastating blight over our apostolic endeavors may find its 
ultimate explanation in our lack of genuine spirituality. If this 
fatal cause is removed, our work will begin to bear abundant fruits. 


A convert, a saved soul, is a great reward which God bestows on 
us and by which He crowns our pastoral efforts. Such a gift must 


1 “Camus berichtet, die besondere Gabe des hl. Franz von Sales, Irrglaubige zpr 
Kirche zurickzufithren, habe den Kardinal Du Perron, jene Zierde der Wissen- 
schaften, zu der Bemerkung veranlasst: Wenn es sich um Widerlegung der 
Irrglaubigen handle, so denke er, das Geheimnis gefunden zu haben; wenn ¢ 
sich aber um ihre Bekehrung handle, so miisse man sie zu dem Herrn Bischot 
von Genf schicken, der dazu eigens von Gott beauftragt und befahigt sei” (Dr. 
Hugo Lang, O.S.B., “Zur Methodik der Konvertitenfihrung,” in Bonner Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). The same thing applies to the Curé 
of Ars, who, albeit neither orator nor controversialist, brought many back ito 
the True Fold. 
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be merited. It is merited by fidelity to the service of God and by 
loyal devotion to duty. Can we imagine that God will confer this 
splendid recompense on those who serve Him negligently and who 
perform His work fraudulently? Failure to produce spiritual fruit 
should lead us to a very careful searching of our souls. We may 
then discover the reason why God has refused to bless our efforts. 


The cultivation of the interior life is the first condition of success 
in the apostolate. It vitalizes the external activity and makes us 
channels of divine energy. Words of zeal can come only from the 
lips of him whose heart is aglow with the love of God. Burning 
words do not rise from a soul that is not consumed with the divine 
fire. Canon Timon-David rightly emphasizes this inner side of 
every work that is undertaken for the spiritual welfare of our 
fellow-men. “Labor and success in the apostolate,” he says, “are 
all based on the interior life. How great would be the good pro- 
duced in a city by a Catholic Association leading a truly super- 
natural life! It would prove a powerful leaven of sanctification, 
and the angels alone could tell how fertile it would be in fruits of 
salvation and sanctity.’’? 


VALUE OF THE INNER LIFE 


The inner life, by which we come into touch with God Himself, 
is the never-failing source of our strength. In external activity we 
spend ourselves; in our internal activity we enrich ourselves and 
replenish our spiritual resources. Spiritual and moral impoverish- 
ment inevitably follows prolonged neglect of the inner life. The 


2Quoted from “The True Apostolate,” by Dom J. B. Chautard (translated by 
Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R., St. Louis). Even our non-Catholic brethren 
realize the tremendous power of the inner life and the futility of all work that is 
not inspired by it. Thus, Miss Evelyn Underhill says in an address which she 
gave at a gathering of ministers: “The very first requisite for a minister of 
religion is that his own inner life should be maintained in a healthy state; his 
own contact with God be steady and true. . . . What you are like, and what 
your relation to God is like—this must and will affect all those whom you visit, 
preach to, pray with, and to whom you give the sacraments. And what you are 
like is going to depend on your secret life of prayer; on the steady orientation 
of your souls to the reality of God. . . . Now, by the quality of our inner 
lives I mean the quality which makes contagious Christians; makes people catch 
the love of God from you. . . . If we ask of the saints how they achieved 
spiritual effectiveness, they are only able to reply that, in so far as they did it 
themselves, they did it by love and prayer. Love and prayer, on their lips, are 
not mere nice words; they are the names of tremendous powers, able to transform 
in a literal sense human personality and make it more and more that which it is 
meant to be—the agent of the Holy Spirit in the world” (“Concerning the Inner 
Life,” New York City). 
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time spent on personal sanctification, far from being a waste, is an 
excellent investment that brings wonderful returns. The turning 
to God in the sanctuary of the soul also prevents our external ac- 
tivity from degenerating into mere distraction. It unifies and ener- 
gizes the external activity, and saves it from spreading itself over 
too large a surface, thus rendering it shallow and ineffective. It is 
a paradox—the truth of which, however, is absolutely beyond ques- 
tion—that a man devoted to the cultivation of the inner life can 
really accomplish more than the man who is entirely given to ex- 
ternal work. To explain this, we need not even appeal to the super- 
natural; psychology furnishes the key to the enigma. It is by our 
immanent activity that we recharge the mental batteries on which 
our external activity constitutes a continual drain. Hence, the fol- 
lowing story is fully in accord with psychological experience. “A 
great bishop,” writes Dom J. B. Chautard, “whose labors and cares 
were very numerous, being one day asked by a statesman who also 
was overburdened by the numerous duties of his office, the reason 
of his constant serenity and of the admirable results of his labors, 
replied: ‘To all your occupations add every morning a half-hour’s 
meditation, and your work will not only be expedited, but you will 
find time for even more work.’ And, in fact, did not St. Louis, 
King of France, find in the eight or nine hours he daily devoted to 
the exercises of the interior life the secret and the strength to apply 
himself with so great a solicitude to his official duties and the wel- 
fare of his people, that a certain socialist orator felt compelled to 
admit that, not even in our times, is so much done for the working 
classes as was done by St. Louis during his reign.” * The most in- 
sidious fallacy against which we must be on our guard is that the 
devotion to the inner life in any way impairs our efficiency and 
proves an obstacle to material achievement. The bane of the sacer- 
dotal life is externalization. Nothing is more ruinous than soulless- 
ness. Nourish your soul and you will be able to do great things for 
God and your fellow-men ; let it starve and all your external activity 
will be reduced to fuss and bustle and mere empty noise. Does not 
our modern life poignantly illustrate this truth, and do not our 
philosophers begin to realize the fact? The external life, if not ani- 


8 Op. cit. 
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mated by the inner life, tends towards disintegration and becomes 
peripheral. It ends in woeful inefficiency and rapidly grows stale. 
All strength is derived from within. In our soul lie the real sources 
of apostolic success. If our external activity is not quickened from 
within, it is doomed to futility. If we begin to steal from our 
spiritual exercises the time which we think we require for the per- 
formance of self-set external tasks, we are most effectually under- 
mining our ministry and seriously jeopardizing the success of our 
apostolate. The time saved by curtailing prayer and meditation is 
a total loss. And yet the old sophism that external labors are of 
themselves productive of spiritual results, deceives us again and 
again, especially as it seems to have some support in experience; for 
do we not frequently observe that energetic and active men, referred 
to as “live wires,” do great things in the Church, though they are 
not by any means noted for their spirituality? Dom Chautard sup- 
plies the answer. “If,” he says, “the apostolic labors of those who 
lack the interior life are blessed with spiritual fruits, with success, 
it is owing, not so much to such a laborer’s work or ability, as to 
the prayers and good works offered by persons truly pious, and in 
certain cases to the good will of the recipients of the divine favors, 
for the apostolic laborer in these cases is a mere instrument of the 
good effected.” Barrenness, sterility, desolation will invariably ac- 
company the neglect of the spiritual life, but just as surely will 
prayer bring down the dew of heaven on our external work and 
guarantee an abundant harvest. He who comes fresh from inter- 


‘The necessity of prayer is stressed by those who have worked in the field of 
the apostolate with marked success. Let us listen to Father C. E. Dowd who 
writes: “Convert-making means leading stray sheep to the fold. It means bring- 
ing souls to God. Therefore, the starting point must be the Altar. It must be 
from that Home of God on Earth that the grace for the successful performance 
of the work must come. The average priest willingly admits this fact in theory; 
perhaps it is not the custom in practical life. Priest and people must join hands 
in prayer” (“The White Harvest,” New York City). Similarly Father Joseph 
F. Eckert, S.V.D., also contributor to the just mentioned symposium: “However, 
all our efforts in making converts would be futile if they were not accompanied 
and fructified by the grace of God, which in turn must be implored by constant 
prayer. . . . The saints have always held as infallible the principle that the 
missionary has no better weapon with which to fight God’s battles than continual 
prayer.” We may add another witness. Father Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., likewise 
points out the close connection existing between success in the apostolate and 
prayer. These are his words: “What dew is to grass, prayer is to a successful 
ministry. Without prayer we cannot achieve anything good. . . . If we wish 
to be efficient missionaries, we must be men of prayer. This principle is but too 
often forgotten. The endeavors of many a priest are barren of results because 
he is building on the unreliable basis of personal ability rather than on the firm 
foundation of sincere prayer” (“Alias Oves Habeo,” New York City): Yes, 
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nal communion with God is a real power for good in this world, 
and has a beneficent influence over souls that cannot be acquired 


in any other manner.® 
' 


PRAYER AS THE SOURCE OF ACTION 


Prayer is not an easy and convenient substitute for action. It 
is itself activity of a strenuous type and urges on to further activity, 
There is something dynamic in prayer. It will impel to glorious 
enterprises from which natural love of comfort would make ys 
shrink. It makes us put aside fear, hesitancy, timidity, cowardice, 
pessimism. The hands that have been folded in prayer will not 
remain idle, for in them stirs a divine energy. Pray for the con- 
version of the world, and forthwith there will be born in your soul 
the divine urge to go forth and do something that your prayer may 
be fulfilled. The psychological action of prayer is well explained 
by Professor C. K. Mahoney, from whom we borrow the following 
passage: “‘Prayer is a dynamic of religious labor. The normal 
individual cannot pray without getting hold of serious convictions 
of duty. These convictions become the spur of endeavor. The 
prayer for the realization of ends suggests action in the direction 
of those ends. The contemplation of high values suggests efforts 
toward the realization of those values. Prayer has often been the 
origin of missionary zeal or of the moral passion for reforms or 
schemes for the organization of religious forces for great endea- 


this fundamental truth is too often forgotten. We put much trust in feverish 
activity and far-flung organization, and yet make but little headway. Why is it? 
Have we overlooked a vital factor? 


5 “Let those who have an intense craving for apostolic labors,” says St. John 
of the Cross, “who imagine they can stir up the world by their preaching and 
other good works of zeal, reflect for a moment. They will then easily understand 
that they will be more useful to the Church and more pleasing to the Lord, not 
to mention the good example they would give to those around them, if they 
would devote more time to prayer and the exercises of the interior life. In such 
a condition they would effect more good with greater ease and less labor by de- 
voting themselves to one work, than they now do by the many they endeavor 
to carry on, for then mental prayer would obtain for them the graces they need 
to produce such fruits. Without mental prayer all they do amounts to mere 
noise, resembling the striking of a hammer on an anvil and causing only an echo 
all around, effecting usually nothing good, or even doing harm. May God pre- 
serve us from such a laborer, if ever he happens to swell with pride! In vain 
are appearances in his favor; the truth is that he will effect nothing, for it is 
certain that no good work can be accomplished without the help of God. Oh, 
what sad things could be written of those who give up the interior life and 
aspire to perform striking things to please men and draw their attention to them- 
selves! Such laborers practically know nothing of ‘the source of living water 
and the mysterious fountain imparting fertility.’” 
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yors. The zealots in any moral cause are usually men of prayer. 
Some men seem able to give themselves to a passionless contempla- 
tion of the true, the good and the beautiful, but they are the excep- 
tion. More often they break away from their cloistered place of 
prayer filled with the passion for service and reform.”*® That is 
the reason why the great apostles of the world have issued from the 
cloistered solitude of the monastery, where in prayer they filled their 
souls with burning zeal for the conversion of the world, so that not 
even the certain prospect of martyrdom could deter them. We 
need not fear that prayer and meditation will dry up the springs of 
action or divert the currents of our energy from great enterprises. 
No, they will goad us on to attempt things, the mere thought of 
which would otherwise discourage us.’ 


FECUNDITY OF THE INNER LIFE 


In many ways does the inner life impart fertility and efficacy to 
our external activity. It attracts the blessing of God, without which 
nothing can be accomplished in the supernatural order. “The real 
success of an apostolate,” St. Bonaventure tells us, “is found rather 
at the foot of the crucifix than in the display of brilliant qualities.” 
The inner life stamps our preaching with the seal of sincerity. 


¢“The Religious Mind” (New York City). Not because He needed it, but to 
give us an example, Our Lord prepared Himself for His public ministry in 
prayerful seclusion. If we apply this qualification, we can also accept the au- 
thor’s description of the practice of Christ. “I believe,” he writes, “the attitude 
of Jesus toward God was habitual. It was as natural for Him to turn to the 
place of prayer as for water to flow down hill. When He had been through 
periods of arduous and trying ministry, He sought the place of prayer for the 
restoration of spent forces, for the recharging of His being with new spiritual 
energies. He would go into the mountains weary and heartsick. He would go 
forth into the world again with shining face and aggressive spirit. Jesus was 
recognized by His disciples at Emmaus by His familiar attitude of prayer when 
He gave thanks for the meal” (op. cit.). 

7 There are two phases to prayer, objective and subjective. Both are set forth 
in the following: “The theological statement of the operation of prayer is that 
the Spirit of God breathes into the soul the disposition and determination to do 
His will; but the psychological statement of the human side of the same fact 
is that the soul concentrates its attention into unity and intensity of thought, 
which then pours a flood of feeling on the will and moves it, perhaps with 
mighty purpose and power, to action. . . . Prayer is thus no easy lazy way 
of getting God to do our work for us, a short-cut to blessings, and an escape 
from the burden of hard work and the battle of the cross. Rather it is a girding 
up of our loins for the burden, a call to battle, a way of co-working with God. 
Instead of releasing us from our duty of work, it sends us right back to our 
task to enter into it with renewed consecration and intensified energy. . . . 
This psychology of prayer is in accordance with Scripture teaching, which con- 
stantly connects working with praying, either explicitly or implicitly” (Dr. James 
H. Snowden, “The Psychology of Religion,” New York City). 
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Nothing is more damaging to the success of an apostle than when 
the suspicion of insincerity arises in his hearers. The most eloquent 
sermon falls flat when it is not reinforced by a corresponding prac- 
tice. Our life speaks louder and more convincingly than our words, 
and, if there is a contradiction between our life and our words, the 
world will accept the testimony of our life against that of our 
words. How often does a preacher nullify the good he has done in 
the pulpit by his actions outside of the pulpit! Passionate delivery, 
expressive gesture and high-raised voice are not sufficient to give 
to our discourse the ring of sincerity. No one who does not prac- 
tise what he preaches can convince and persuade others. The eyes 
of the world are rather quick to discover a false and dishonest note 
in our preaching.* The interior life endows the evangelical laborer 
with an eloquence of a higher order, an eloquence that goes straight 
to the heart of the hearer, silences his doubts, overcomes his fears 
and carries along his will. This is the eloquence that bears fruit, 
that converts souls and leads men to God. It is born of the Holy 
Spirit, and therefore has. a divine potency which is not inherent in 
human words.* The inner life has myriad ways of manifesting 
itself. Like light it filters through the smallest crevice. It speaks 
with a thousand tongues. It becomes vocal in every word, it vibrates 
in every gesture. Hence, it produces in the apostolic laborer an effi- 
cacious supernatural radiation. Truly, when God speaks through 
our poor human tongue, it becomes an instrument capable of pro- 


8 Says the Rev. Dom Chautard: “The Christian religion has been propagated, 
not so much by long and frequent discussions and learned explanations, as by the 
works of a truly Christian life of the apostolic men and of the faithful, a life 
so contrary to the worldly spirit of selfishness and sensuality. If now the Catho- 
lics, or at least all the apostolic laborers, were as holy as the early Christians, 
how irresistible would their apostolate be among our modern pagans and the 
= . are so prejudiced against our holy Church and her doctrine!” 

op. cit.). 

®“But far more important than any physical power in the orator are the moral 
virtues with which his own efforts, with the help of God’s grace, have adorned 
his soul. ‘In order to be a truly eloquent or persuasive speaker,’ says Blair, 
‘nothing is more necessary than to be a virtuous man. This was a favorite posi- 
tion among the ancient rhetoricians: Non posse oratorem esse nisi virum bonum’” 
(Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., “The Art of Oratorical Composition,” New York 
City). Pope Pius X strongly brings out this point in his exhortation of August 
4, 1908, to the Catholic Clergy: “As to those who are not wont to commune 
with God, when they speak of Him to men or impart directions for a Christian 
life, they lack entirely the divine inspiration, so that the word of God seems to be 
almost dead in them. Their speech, however brilliant for its prudence and 
natural eloquence, does not at all represent the language of the Good Shepherd, 
which the sheep willingly listen to; it makes only a noise and melts away into 
nothingness.” 
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ducing the most astounding effects. This irradiation of the inner 
life may aptly be styled the silent apostolate. Concerning its tre- 
mendous power Dom Chautard writes: “The wonderful conver- 
sions wrought by certain saints through the renown of their virtue, 
the numerous aspirants to perfect life that flocked from diverse 
places seeking admission into their communities, proclaimed in an 
evident manner the secret power of the silent apostolate. St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer’s holiness aroused an indescribable enthusiasm wherever 
he went and the conversion of immense multitudes; and the holi- 
ness of St. Ignatius enlists in the service of the Church an army 
of defenders and apostles like St. Francis Xavier, who by his labors 
and virtues conquered for Christ and His Church more than a mil- 
lion pagans. These and other prodigies can be explained only by 
the power of God shining through the holy life of His apostolic 
men.”’?° 

The great work of converting the world is before us. Contro- 
versy will not do it. Preaching will not do it. Publicity will not do 
it. Holiness will do it. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


10 Op. cit. In another place the same author says: “The heart imparts life 
and strength to the arm by means of the blood it sends to it; otherwise the arm 
would wither away. In like manner the contemplative life, the life of union with 
God, through the light and perpetual assistance which the soul receives from this 
intimacy, vivifies the exterior occupations, and is alone capable of imparting to 
them a supernatural character and real usefulness. Without contemplative life 
all languishes, all is sterile and full of imperfections.” 





MODERN ETHNOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE MAN 
By Martin Gusinpg, S.V.D. 


Modern ethnology regards it as its chief task to determine the 
historical sequence of the highly manifold cultural forms that are 
found among the primitive peoples. In its investigations it employs 
the same fundamental principles and methods as are also applied 
in the case of the strictly historical races. The distinction between 
the uncivilized races and civilized peoples is conditioned by a single, 
though highly important factor, namely, writing: for the savage 
races, properly so called, are those that have never possessed a 
definite system of characters, such as the civilized races have devel- 
oped to so high a degree as to constitute their distinctive peculiarity. 

It may thus be cited as one of the most important achievements 
of modern ethnology that it has brought the highly divergent 
cultural forms of the primitive races into such a lucid order and 
historical succession as to enable us to distinguish the forms of a 
later from those of a more remote age, and also from those of 
the most remote period. For example, we speak today of “primitive 
races” (Urvélker)—that is, those tribes that still preserve the most 
ancient form of culture. The sum-total of their material pos- 
sessions (such as weapons, utensils, clothing, housing, etc.), of their 
sociological institutions, and of their ethical and religious concep- 
tions, reveal themselves as much more ancient than those of any 
cultural system. Consequently, these primitive races are the pos- 
sessors of the oldest racial peculiarities and human institutions that 
are distinguishable by us today, and for this reason they are said 
to possess the rudimentary or fundamental culture (Grundkultur). 
Their culture was, of course, given this name, because all the sub- 
sequent higher and complicated developments can be traced from 
this very fundamental culture—because all the later manifold cul- 
tural forms had their origin in this truly primitive culture. Needless 
to say, these developments proceeded along absolutely free and 
unimpeded channels, since individual men, being gifted with 
freedom and under the contemporary influence of surrounding con- 
ditions, gave free play to their intelligence—that creative talent 
whereby man introduces the new and transforms the old. 
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Subjected to this historical investigation, the so-called “primitive” 
races are seen to be a highly important factor in the solution of 
the question regarding the development or evolution of the human 
race. From time immemorial to the present they themselves have 
preserved practically unaltered the most primitive mode of life and 
social institutions, whereas the other races around them have made 
great cultural strides in the course of the centuries. Consequently, 
the primitive races can furnish us with a direct and positive answer 
to the so-called “questions of origin”—for example, regarding the 
development of the human family, of private and communal prop- 
erty, of religion and morality. In connection with all these ques- 
tions which necessarily concern us closely as men, we need no 
longer rely on airy and unsubstantial theories. If we wish to obtain 
positive and authentic information regarding the initial era of the 
human race, we have merely to turn to the primitive peoples, who 
still live in this very cultural stage; and what these peoples show 
us is an ungarbled picture of the initial stages of mankind. For 
example, these primitive races have not yet attained to even the 
general use of stone implements: their implements thus show them 
to be far more ancient than man of the so-called stone age. The 
primitive races belong indeed to the age when bone, wood and shell 
were generally employed in implements. And these races, with all 
their primeval institutions, are our contemporaries! Among these 
races I class especially the pygmies of Asia and Africa, the Negritos 
in the Philippines, the primitive Eskimos, the Gez tribes in Eastern 
Brazil, and the Indians in Tierra del Fuego. These races live in 
territories so remote, are separated so sharply from the surround- 
ing races, and are shut off from outside intercourse to so nearly 
absolute a degree, that no cultural exchange has taken place with 
any other peoples. Consequently, thanks to their complete isolation, 
these primitive tribes have preserved in a genuine and unadulterated 
form the cultural endowment of man in his first days. 

Now, as we have just remarked, those primitive races which 
have preserved the oldest form of culture dwell in territories that 
are very difficult to reach, and it is indeed to this very fact that 
they have been able to preserve their existence. To this same fact 
it is also due that they have been heretofore almost completely 
neglected by investigators—forsooth, because it entailed enormously 
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great difficulties to reach them. To the other great obstacles which 
are common to every investigation of this kind, there is added the 
fact that, as nomadic tribes, these Indians have no permanent set- 
tlements or fixed places of abode. As a matter of fact, it is only 
during the last twenty-five years that the scientific investigation of 
these highly important but completely isolated tribes has begun, 
The results of these investigations have been of an absolutely 
astounding nature; indeed, the facts that are already well established 
are in direct contradiction to all that the now rapidly disappearing 
positivistic and materialistic school fantastically assumed regarding 
the first stages of human evolution. 

In the opinion of all ethnologists, the Indians in Tierra del Fuego 
must also be included among the real primitive races. This con- 
clusion was based on the very scanty observations that had pre- 
viously been made of these tribes. Their material culture—their 
huts, implements, weapons and utensils—was already more or less 
known; but regarding their social institutions, their religion and 
morality, their mythology and ideas of a future life, views were 
so inadequate and so contradictory that they could command 
the confidence of no one. It was this last circumstance which 
led me to undertake the methodical investigation of these tribes 
in the years 1918-1924. From the Government of Chile, in 
whose service I then was, I received the official commission for 
this task. To describe in detail my exact methods of work is 
unnecessary here, for it would take us too far afield. Instead, I 
shall content myself with the general statement that, during the 
four expeditions made during the above-mentioned period, I spent 
an aggregate of two and one-half years in the closest intercourse 
with these Indians, sharing their daily life, dwelling in their huts, 
constantly changing camping places with them, and observing them 
by night and by day. The fact that I shared their daily life won 
me their confidence, and they no longer concealed anything from 
me. Thus, I was the first white person to have the extraordinary 
good fortune to participate personally in all their secret ceremonies, 
about the existence of which no one had been previously even aware. 

A few general facts may be mentioned by way of introduction. 
In so far as their form of social economy is concerned, the Indians 
of Tierre del Fuego are primitive nomads. They support them- 
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selves by hunting, and are ignorant of both agriculture and cattle 
raising. Consequently they are forced to wander continually around 
their territory—either on foot or in canoes—in pursuit of their 
game. Their weapons are of the most simple kind imaginable. 
They form no compact communities, recognizing neither chiefs nor 
any kind of political or social organization. Every individual fam- 
ily lives and travels by itself. Only rarely and for a brief interval 
do several families unite—for example, on the occasion of some 
festivity or of a funeral. Despite their almost inconceivably primi- 
tive mode of existence, they show themselves to be highly intelligent 
individuals, since they have attained a state of very perfect adapta- 
tion or accommodation to their dreary and unproductive home. 

In my next paper, I shall discuss the family organization of the 
Indian tribes of Tierra del Fuego. A second paper will be devoted 
to the education of children and the secret ceremonies of these 
Indians. A final paper will discuss their religious views. 





THE DOGMATIC SERMON 
By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“A dispensation is committed to me” (I Cor., ix., 17). 
I 


St. Paul disclaimed any glory he might acquire from his preach- 
ing of the Gospel, because a necessity of doing this lay upon him: 
“For woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” If he shouldered this 
burden willingly, he would of course be rewarded; but if unwill- 
ingly, shoulder it nevertheless he must, for “a dispensation is com- 
mitted to me.” 

Our manuals of homiletics very properly give much attention to 
the topic of doctrinal preaching. Two questions forthwith arise: 
What subjects are preferable? How should they be treated? 

With respect to the subjects, Monsignor Meyenberg would have 
them deal with the practical aspects of Christian living; purely 
speculative and scholastic topics which have little or no bearing on 
Catholic life should be avoided. “The preacher must, therefore, 
select those subjects and seek out those confirmations which are of 
a decisive importance upon the mind, feeling, and the action of the 
people.” Things that must necessarily be believed and practised 
necessitate medi et precepti, should be frequently treated, and per- 
haps in a course of sermons rather than in disparate sermons. The 
Roman Catechism gives practical suggestions here. The Diocesan 
Catechism gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole matter, and could 
form the basis of a pastor’s examination of the subjects treated in 
the pulpit during some stated length of time. Bishop Ketteler re 
quired such a list by diocesan statute. Such a list would show the 
pastor what truths, or cycles of truths, had not been treated for 
perhaps a long time. Wholly casual selection of dogmatic themes 
by different preachers may leave immense gaps in our doctrinal in- 
struction of the people, who nevertheless are avid for such instruc- 
tion, and meanwhile really use it. Several schemes for an orderly 
course of sermons have been published. These contemplate cycles 
of various lengths. In some American dioceses the bishop prepares 
the schemes for a year, and gives at times fully developed outlines 
for each sermon. 
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We are a migratory people. Families move from parish to parish 
with startling ease and dispatch. Young married folk forthwith 
move into the suburbs for the fresher air and the larger freedom 
of movement desirable for the children. It would seem that only 
a diocesan scheme of topics would solve the difficulties in codrdi- 
nated preaching of Christian doctrine. But the automobile annihi- 
lates distance, and at times brings whole families outside of their 
own diocesan territory over the week end. This might suggest the 
propriety of a single scheme agreed upon by bishops of neighboring 
dioceses, but here we may be confronting a mere dream or an ideal- 
ized picture. 

Monsignor Meyenberg contemplates no such prospects in his sug- 
gestions for a practical selection of subjects (“Homiletic and Cate- 
chetic Studies,” Eng. translation, pp. 51-55). Each preacher is 
supposed to make his own scheme according to the suggestive ma- 
terial indicated in Meyenberg’s volume. 




















II 


Where so much finely constructed thought and published activities 
have been directed towards a practical selection of doctrinal topics, 
it seems hardly desirable to consider at greater length here the ques- 
tion of the subjects or topics for pulpit treatment. We may find 
the other question of the manner of treatment of some interest. 
After his long course in the parish school, in the Catholic high 
school and college, in the philosophical and theological departments 
of the seminary, a priest comes to the task of preaching with a 
mind stored not alone with an abundance of appropriate knowledge, 
but as well with technical phraseology which is more intimate to his 
consciousness than the untechnical vocabulary of his hearers in the 
congregation. His language may bristle with scholastic terminology 
which he can scarcely recognize as such, but which is undoubtedly 
caviare to the laity in general. “They don’t speak our language,” 
as the newspaper humorist phrased my thought in his verbal pic- 
tures of contemporary life. When a lawyer recently contributed to 
The Forum an article trying to show that the new Vatican State 
was a danger to American Catholic loyalty in the division of senti- 
ment thus created, he was answered by Dr. James J. Walsh, in the 
same magazine which, it appears, declined to print another answer 
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written by a Catholic lawyer, Mr. Fitzpatrick, who ably and justly 
pointed out that both the critic and himself were lawyers, and that 
the question at issue required a legal training for its discussion, 
The general public does not “speak our language,” as Mr. Fitz- 
patrick reminded the critic. 

Similarly, our congregations do not speak our language. I once 
heard a young priest preaching to a church full of children. He 
asked them always to remember the omniscience, omnipotence and 
omnipresence of God. Of course, the children did not speak his 
language, and could not easily understand what they were thus 
called upon to remember. And even if (conceivably) they did un- 
derstand, they might well be relied upon soon to forget the cumbrous 
diction. The phrasing of his thought by The Preacher (Eccles., 
xii. I) was better: “Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” But would any ordinary congregation of older folk under- 
stand the words “omniscience” and “omnipresence”? Can we fairly 
count on their correct understanding even of the more common 
“omnipotence”? What, then, shall we say of such expressions as 
“the hypostatic union,” and “concomitance,” and the like? I once 
asked a student in the senior class of a Catholic high school what 
is meant by the Immaculate Conception. The boy was intelligent, 
was preparing to enter the seminary, and later became a successful 
missionary priest. He was therefore rather exceptionally well- 
trained, earnest, studious, and devout. In order to give him abun- 
dant time for thought, I did not await his reply, but turned for some 
minutes to the class and spoke of the circumstances attending the 
definition of the dogma. After the lad had thus been given time 
for reflection, I turned to him—and lo! I received an answer that 
fitted only into what our separated brethren call variously the 
Miraculous Birth, or the Virgin Birth, of our Saviour. 

Protestants are so commonly given to misunderstanding our doc- 
trinal phraseology that we may not be greatly startled at finding 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis, in his work entitled “The Dead Pulpit,” cap- 
tioning one of his chapters “On the Immaculate Conception,” and 
identifying that term with what Protestants usually call the Virgin 
Birth, or the Miraculous Birth, of Christ: “I hasten to say, paren- 
thetically, that the virgin birth, or so-called miraculous conception, 
presents to me personally no difficulty at all” (p. 237). Now 
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“miraculous” and “immaculate’’ do sound alike, after all. And Mr. 
Haweis says nothing, in the chapter which he entitles “On the Im- 
maculate Conception,” about what we mean when we refer to the 
Immaculate Conception. 

I pick up a book, published in 1929, of “Outlines” for brief 
Catholic sermons. The second sermon-outline is headed: ‘Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception.” I find a beautiful word-picture of 
Our Lady as clothed with the Sun, and having under her feet the 
Moon, and around her head Twelve Stars. No Catholic will quar- 
rel with the application to our Lady of the Apocalyptic vision. But 
the “Outline” nowhere refers to the Apocalypse, and says no word 
about the Immaculate Conception itself. The author seems to take 
for granted that every Catholic knows what is meant by the term. 
Our average congregations, however, do not represent a finer men- 
tality or a better Catholic training than the boy in the highest year 
of the Catholic high school possessed. If he got things hopelessly 
mixed, are they in better case? 

Leaving now the large question of theological and ascetical 
phraseology to consider merely learned words in general, I find in 
the same volume such expressions as these: “Non licet” (used five 
times in one Outline, but nowhere translated), “dangerous subjec- 
tivism, transvaluation of values,” “definitively,” 
“preliminaries,” “justify,” “disintegrated,” “sectarianism,” “adage,” 
“achievements,” “avalanches,” “physical and intellectual preroga- 
tives,’ “culture,” “depravity,” “indelible,” “mark of distinction,” 
“deification of self,” “duplicity,” “executive organ of truth,” “spir- 
itual renewal,” “process.” Thus far I have been looking only 
at the first (very brief) five Outlines of the fifty-seven given in the 
volume. Further illustration would be tiresome. The quoted 
words are quite representative of our language. Do the people 
really speak our language? A professor of English in the prepara- 
tory department of an ecclesiastical seminary has told me that he 
found it hard to convey his mind to his pupils for the reason that 
they did not understand the quite ordinary words he was using. 
And these boys were nevertheless English-speaking lads who had 
gone through all the lower schools. 

To obviate misunderstanding, let me now add that I am not criti- 
cising this volume of “Outlines” adversely. It is a book, not of 
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sermons, but of suggestive outlines. The author has a right to 
expect every preacher to develop any outline in such a way as to 
adapt its plan and thought to the mentality and education of his 
auditory. But the natural query still arises : do priests actually recog- 
nize that they are very apt to employ theological, philosophical, 
ascetical, literary, scientific, and other always heavy and often quite 
unintelligible diction in their sermons? Our congregations do not, 
as a rule, speak our language. It is a fact worth reckoning with in 
our discourses. 

We shall find it difficult, meanwhile, to use the common tongue. 
In his work on “The Priestly Vocation,” Bishop Ward laments our 
infrequent quotations from the Bible: “One of our chief and fore- 
most duties then is to familiarize ourselves with the words and 
actions of our Lord in English. There are many texts with which 
we are familiar in Latin, but we seldom make use of them because 
of the labor of turning them into English in the middle of a ser- 
mon, when our mind is already intently occupied. Let us know 
them in English for the sake of our people whom we wish to in- 
struct.” He recognizes that there is labor involved in turning a 
Latin text into English. There is even greater knowledge and more 
exacting labor demanded of the priest who undertakes to render 
into plain English the Latinistic language of the theological and 
related sciences, and even that of cultured literary usage. When 
Shakespeare shrewdly makes the rough Casca declare that Cicero, 
in his great harangue, spoke Greek, Casca did not mean that Cicero 
was using the Greek tongue, but simply that what the splendid 
orator said was all “Greek” to Casca. 

The art of paraphrase is most desirable here. One must be adept 
in replacing quickly such a word as “supererogation,” for example, 
by a phrase which will give its meaning in several words of plain 
English. After having done this, a preacher can immediately add 
that works of that kind are those which sometimes are called “works 
of supererogation.” The people may not, it is true, understand 
the derivation of the polysyllable, nor indeed is it at all necessary 
that they should do so. But it is not amiss to instruct them gradu- 
ally in the meaning of technical language. They may profit by such 
instruction. Meanwhile, however, it would seem to be the dictate 
of ordinary prudence never to assume that the congregation is fa- 
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miliar with the meaning of our technical terms. It might seem also 
a point of polite consideration of their feelings not formally to tell 
the people what a technical term really means (as though they were 
assumed to be ignorant of its Catholic use and meaning), but first 
of all to say, in simple words, what we wish to say, and then add: 
“Or, as they are sometimes called, works of supererogation.”’ 

The veteran editor of The Irish Monthly, Father Matthew 
Russell, S.J., once declared in the pages of that high-class magazine 
that the translation of the Latin hymns in our Breviary and Missal 
was an occupation highly praiseworthy in any priest. Pietas ad 
omnia utilis est. While knowledge and piety would be increased by 
such an occupation of our leisure, the peculiarities of rhyme, 
rhythm, and stanzaic form demand an exercise of ingenuity involv- 
ing the power of expressing any thought in many different ways. 

So much for the mere question of our phraseology in dogmatic 
sermons. What about the argumentation? I have listened to dog- 
matic sermons, and have found my mind gradually growing blank 
in the midst of strong proofs and weighty arguments—the Scrip- 
tures, the Fathers, the theologians, natural reason, rationes conven- 
ienti@, and the rest. And yet all my intellectual training had fitted 
me both to understand and to take interest in the argumentative 
processes of the preachers. I was later comforted when I read the 
view declared by St. Francis de Sales to M. de Belley: “You can- 
not conceive how beautiful the truths of our holy faith are when 
we consider them in the spirit of peace and tranquillity. We smother 
them when we labor to over-adorn them, and we hide them when 
we strive to bring them too prominently forward. . . . If the 
Holy Ghost do not illumine the soul with His supernatural light, 
all our proofs are feeble and useless, and we only place obstacles 
to the interior action of the Spirit when we heap proof upon proof, 
and argument upon argument.” 

The Saint appears to think that a clear statement of our belief is 
better than much proving of it. The truth is lovely in its own 
tight, and is, so to speak, its own proof and its own excuse. Let 
the preacher’s principal concern be, therefore, to provide as clearly 
and plainly and intelligibly stated a doctrine as his knowledge of 
theology, and of psychology, and of English, and of his hearers’ 
mentality and linguistic proficiency may make possible. 
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And next, as to the plan of a doctrinal discourse. In his work 
on Preaching, Father O’Dowd says: 


Theology, then, as used in preaching, must be directed towards 
devotion; it should seize the affections as well as give understanding 
to the intelligence. Let me illustrate this. Thousands of sermons on 
the Sacred Heart have proceeded on this plan: the Heart of Christ js 
a part of the Sacred Humanity. Now, as the Sacred Humanity js 
united hypostatically with the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
it is adorable; and since the whole is adorable, so too are all the 
constituent parts. Therefore, the Heart of Christ is adorable. As 
theology, this is, if not very profound, at least correct, but if a whole 
sermon is all taken up with it (as it has often been, in my experience), 
what spiritual benefit can the people possibly get from it? They do 
not require the truth of the adorableness of the Sacred Heart to be 
proved to them by this theological algebra. What they do want is the 
same truth commended to them in terms of the imagination and the 
affections. We have only to open our Breviary to find this ready to 
our hand.” 


He then quotes eight lines of the hymn for Second Vespers of 
the Feast (Auctor beate seculi), namely, the second and fourth 
stanzas. He quotes only the Latin text, and seems to imply that 
the eight lines could form the basis of a discourse on the Sacred 
Heart, and are not meant merely to be quoted in an English render- 
ing. He is impressing on the preacher the desirability of a warmly 
devotional treatment, wherever possible, of a dogmatic theme. 

A final suggestion concerning the matter of a dogmatic sermon 
is that the preacher confine himself strictly, as a rule, to his own 
Catholic auditory, and so avoid references to Protestant dissidents. 
Father McGinnes, in his “The Ministry of the Word,” utters this 
caution : 

It is difficult to imagine circumstances which can justify a preacher 
in attacking openly and directly the religious belief of others. ... It 
may be doubted whether one spark of the love of God was ever lighted 
up in the soul, or whether one unbeliever was ever converted to the 
faith by the mere agency of the direct controversial lecture. Of the 
evil passions which are stirred up, and of the rancor, the bitterness, 
and the uncharitableness which are too often the fruit of these dis- 
courses, there can, unfortunately, be no doubt. When we attack 
Protestant belief or practice directly, we are apt to put our whole 
auditory into wrong dispositions. The un-Catholic portion of it we 
hurt, and perhaps exasperate by a description of their belief which 


they will be likely to regard as inaccurate or exaggerated. To the 
Catholic portion, on the other hand, we are addressing ourselves io 
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words which are of little practical use to them, and which they have a 
satisfaction, and not a very Christian one, in applying to their neighbors. 


I hope to treat the Controversial Sermon more fully in another 
paper. Just now let me merely remark that it appears inadvisable 
even to allude in our sermons to Protestants by their own chosen 
name. The mere word, “Protestant,” may give offence, even when 
introduced casually (in one of the “Outlines” referred to above), 
thus: the Church “is superior to Protestantism,” and its Unity is 


“eontrasted with the sectarianism of the Protestant denominations” 
(p. 5). But more of this in another paper. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
III. Training the Will 
By James J. WatsnH, M.D., Ph.D. 


Manifestly what everyone in our time would like to secure js 
a formula of instruction for the mind by the application of which 
the young would be protected from sex temptations. In spite of 
the fact that the imparting of knowledge on the subject has been 
suggested as the principal factor for this consummation so devoutly 
to be wished, knowledge of itself does not actually prove a pro- 
tective at all, but in younger people particularly is likely to have 
the opposite effect. It creates inquisitiveness and excites pruriency, 
and, while ignorance is not innocence, it must not be forgotten that 
familiarity breeds contempt of dangers of all kinds. Even those 
who know best all the supposedly deterrent items of information 
with regard to the dangers of sex indulgence from the standpoint 
of disease, are not protected thereby, and indeed sometimes are 
said to be less deterred from sexual indulgence than a great many 
of those who know much less about the subject. There is no 
denying that knowledge is power, but knowledge does not promote 
self-control unless the character of the individual has been 
thoroughly trained. 

My own experience with medical students during many years 
was illuminating in this regard. I found that one of the first things 
that most younger medical students were prone to do was to take 
up such of their textbooks as contained descriptions of the sex 
organs and their physiology and pathology. Often the chapters on 
these subjects showed at the edges to be very well thumbed, 
while the rest of the book was perfectly fresh. They proceeded 
to learn a good deal about sex. With their knowledge went a 
definite appreciation of the physical dangers of sex indulgence. 
I need scarcely say, however, that this did not prove particularly 
deterrent. It was generally understood that the medical students 


were a little more inclined to sex indulgence than students in other 
university departments. Knowledge, instead of proving a safe- 
guard, had been rather an incitement. Of course, it is quite true 
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that this knowledge obtained by the young medical students was 
not very deep, and one might be reminded of Pope’s couplet: 


A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or touch not the Pierian spring. 


But the knowledge acquired by the medical students was very much 
more than one could possibly hope to give students generally, so 
that it helps to make clear the negative value of knowledge by 
itself. 

There is another faculty in man that has to do with self-control, 
and that is the will. The will can be trained by exercise and self- 
denial so that even sex temptations can be overcome by it, and it 
is this training of the will that is ever so much more important 
in sex matters than the imparting of knowledge to the mind. The 
Comte de Maistre, who was for many years in the early nineteenth 
century the ambassador from Sardinia to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, emphasized the value of early will-training for defense 
against sex temptations. He was quite sure that the practice of 
self-denial even in childhood would serve to strengthen a man’s 
character and enable him to overcome allurements. He was a prac- 
tical man of the world, looked upon as a distinguished philosophic 
writer, but besides that considered to be one of the great European 
diplomats of his day. It was not mere sentimentality, then, but 
practical common sense that made him say: “Everything that 
hinders a man, strengthens him. Many a man of thirty years 
of age is capable of successfully resisting the allurements of a beau- 
tiful woman because at the age of five or six he was taught vol- 
untarily to give up a toy or a sweet.” This is a form of sex 
instruction and sex prophylaxis that there is no danger in using to 
its fullest extent and with the happiest results. 

In our day a great many people, however, are quite sure that 
there is no such thing as freedom of the will, and that, therefore, 
there can be no such thing as training of the will. That is not 
what profound thinkers on this subject like Professor Foerster 
feel to be true. He says, for instance: “There are plenty of 
modern mothers who are aware of the necessity for instruction 
in matters relating to sex, and who are perhaps anxiously await- 
ing the suitable moment; it is a great deal more important, how- 
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ever, that they should make their children acquainted with what 
Sailer called ‘the strategy of the Holy War,’ that they should 
train them every now and then to deny themselves some favorite 
article of food, or to accomplish some heroic conquest of indolence, 
or to practise themselves in ignoring pain.” 

All this represents strengthening of character, which is the best 
safeguard against sex divagations. On the other hand, allowing 
or still more encouraging young folks in self-indulgence, letting 
them have whatever they want, loading them down with super- 
fluities, enabling them to imitate their neighbors and to have what- 
ever their neighbors have, “keeping up with the Joneses”—all this 
predisposes to softness of character that easily gives way to any 
sex allurement that presents itself. Some of these young folks 
get into the mood of the young woman who, when asked what is 
temptation, said: “It’s something you yield to.” 

As to the current teaching with regard to the lack of freedom 
of the will and therefore the impossibility of training it, we must 
not forget Dr. Samuel Johnson’s expression on the subject: “All 
theory is against freedom of the will, but all experience is for it.” 
And our own conscious experience of our will power is quite enough 
to make us understand the existence of it. 

Determinism—that is, the teaching that we are not free but 
are determined by conditions and surroundings, by our heredity and 
physical make-up towards the performance of actions—is the com- 
mon doctrine of most of the secular universities, but it represents 
only another of the fads by which the psychologists have been led 
astray during the past century. It might be expected that the psy- 
chologists, who devote themselves to the study of the human mind, 
would be least likely to be led away into fads and fashions of 
thinking of various kinds. John Dewey once quoted the saying that 
the best criterion of education we have is that it keeps people from 
being duped. He added that, if that is the best criterion, our educa- 
tion must surely be at a very low ebb, because there never was a 
time when it was so easy to fool people as it is now, for “this is 
the period of bunk and hokum.” 

Just in the same way it might be said that surely psychologists 
would not take up with all sorts of fashions in thought that after- 
wards prove to be of no significance, and yet that is exactly what 
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they do. One hundred years ago when brain anatomy began to 
attract some attention, a great many psychologists accepted the 
expression of the French scientist, Cabanis, that the brain secretes 
thought, just as the liver secretes bile, and that when we know as 
much about the brain as we do about the liver, we shall under- 
stand all about thought. We know vastly more about the brain now 
than Cabanis did, but the mystery of thought is only deepened. 
After the brain anatomy delusion came the period of phrenology, 
when character was read and destiny almost foretold from the 
bumps on the skull. Then came hypnotism, which was going to 
explain so many mysteries in psychology. Thousands of books 
were written about it, yet now it is just one of the delusions pushed 
back into the lumber room of outworn fashions of thought. In our 
day we have determinism and behaviorism and Freudianism and 
Gestaltism (or configurationism), and by the time these warring 
modes of thought have got through with each other none of them 
will be left and we shall be back at the teaching of free will once 
more. Then we shall understand again the value of training of the 
will. Meanwhile for the scholastically trained there is no difficulty 
about the matter. 

Curiously enough, since the Germans are usually thought of as 
men of book knowledge rather than followers of the practical and 
of applied information, it is interesting to find that they have been 
particularly emphatic—at least, the Catholics among them—with 
regard to the training of the will rather than giving sex instruction 
as the safeguard for young folk. The question of sex instruction 
has come up at various educational congresses in Germany, and, as 
I have said, was the special subject under discussion in December, 
1928, at the combined meeting of the German Society for Scientific 
Pedagogy with the German Catholic School Association. The 
papers read at that meeting have been published in book form 
under the title, “Die geschlechtliche Erziehung” (Diisseldorf, 1929). 
Within six months the transactions had gone into a second edition, 
showing how much general interest there is in the subject. The 
volume contains a series of papers on various phases of the subject, 
some by university professors, one by a judge of the children’s 
court, some by educators in the various schools, and one by a 
woman, Minna Schumacher Kohl, on “Woman and Sex Educa- 
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tion.” The two papers that are of special interest to us are by 
Father Schroteler, S.J., on “The Basis of a Healthy Sexual Peda- 
gogy” and “Sexual Pedagogics in the Light of Catholic Teaching 
and Experience.” 

Father Schroteler is well known for his contributions to peda- 
gogy, and his views are thoroughly scientific yet conservative. He 
emphasizes particularly the necessity for training the will rather 
than enlightening the intellect. He recognizes very clearly how 
easy it would be to do harm and yet how much possibility of good 
there is in properly regulated sex instructions. He dwells on the 
point that sex education must not begin merely at the time of 
puberty or just before, and must not consist solely of the imparting 
of information on the subject. Long before this period of life is 
reached, the child must have been taught to control himself, and 
character must have been trained by self-denial. For the successful 
securing of this, a good home is the most important fundamental 
condition. It is well known that orphan children brought up out- 
side good family influence are particularly likely to be easily led 
astray in sex conduct. Children of homes that are anything but 
edifying because of the loose lives of parents, make the development 
of character as an asset against sex temptation utterly negative. 
Example speaks stronger than words, and bad example will surely 
cause perversion in children, though it is surprising how sometimes 
at least it has happened that children even out of a bad home prove 
to have such character as enables them to control themselves very 
well. 

In the home it is extremely important, Father Schroteler thinks, 
that children should be allowed to stay children and should have 
their games and sports, and should not be encouraged to take part 
in various children’s functions that imitate the social customs of 
older folks. Francis Thompson, the English poet, said that in our 
affection for children we often try to stoop to them, but we lift 
them up to our level and this takes them out of their own proper 
environment with a consequent sophistication that is dangerous 
for them. Let the children be children and they will enjoy them- 
selves simply and heartily. If we lift them out of their childhood, 
they suffer for it, and are prone to become precocious and to run 
into temptations prematurely that otherwise would not have come to 
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them. Father Schroteler deprecates particularly balls and receptions 
of one kind or another with mixed dancing for children just as they 
see their elders dancing, for this takes them out of their simple- 
hearted gaiety as children and is almost inevitably sure to do 
them harm. 

While they are children, they should have simple food and 
should not share (as they are so likely to do in the houses of 
the rich) in the delicacies that are meant to tempt the sluggish 
appetites of the older people who do not get out enough, do not 
exercise sufficiently, and therefore do not have a natural desire 
for food. If given delicacies, children are likely to eat more than 
is good for them, and the children of the well-to-do are likely to 
suffer much more from over-nutrition and unsuitable nutrition than 
from under-nutrition. Children should not eat much meat; they 
should eat very few spices, and must not be allowed a surplus of 
sweetmeats and desserts of various kinds. Coffee and tea should be 
avoided as a rule, because they are real stimulants ; and alcohol, even 
in very small quantities, is disturbing for young folks not only up 
to the age of twelve or fifteen but until they have attained their 
growth at twenty or more. Alcohol is particularly dangerous for 
young women, because they have a certain tendency to instability of 
the nervous system which is very much heightened by the use of 
alcohol. 

A great deal of care should be taken that children are suitably 
dressed, and that their clothing is not so tight as to cause rubbing. 
Again, their bed clothing at night should not be too heavy. In 
many parts of Germany they still use feather beds, and sometimes 
have a feather pad over them. Father Schroteler advises strongly 
against this for children, because it makes the young folk too 
warm and snug. Children’s habits in the matter of rest are very 
important. As a rule, they should not be permitted to read in bed, 
not only because that is disturbing for their eyes but because 
there are other dangers. They easily get into the habit of reading 
novels and become so absorbed in them that they stay awake longer 
than is good for them; and then novels often contain exciting sex 
elements, and these are very likely to be the source of temptation 
while the young folks are warmly cuddled in bed. In the morning 
after they have awakened, they should not lie abed because that 
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is particularly likely to be a time of temptation, and has been for 
a great many children the occasion of their first sexual awakening. 

The Germans warn very emphatically with regard to alcohol, 
but they are also inclined to take a strong stand with regard to 
nicotine, and particularly as that is absorbed from the inhalation of 
cigarette smoke. They confess that they do not know of any 
direct connection between the excessive smoking of cigarettes and 
sex irritation, but they are quite sure that cigarette smoking brings 
on a certain lack of equilibrium in the nervous system which lessens 
self-control and therefore represents a danger. Others have said 
that the tendency for cigarette smokers to have satisfaction for their 
slightest craving is of itself an impairment of character that makes 
the resistance to other cravings more difficult than it would other- 
wise be. As a rule, a confirmed cigarette smoker must have a 
cigarette as soon as he awakens; he must also have one the last 
thing at night, so that there are many fires and even deaths as 
the result of carrying lighted cigarettes to bed. At other times 
during the day, especially if he is so placed that he cannot smoke, 
the craving acts as an obsession and must be yielded to just as soon 


as possible. In women the growth of the habit of cigarette smok- 
ing has seemed to the Germans to be particularly likely to do harm 
in the sex sphere because of the over-responsiveness of the feminine 
nervous system which is increased by indulgence in nicotine. The 


consumption of sweets, especially in any quantities, is likely to 
supply heat energy beyond what is needed, and, there being no 
outlet for it, it very often proves a source of irritation for the sexual 
system. The having of a box of candy near (and especially the 
richer chocolate candies of the modern time), where it can be dipped 
into at any moment, seems particularly likely to prove an excitant 
for sex feelings because of the surplus energy thus developed in the 
body. 

Exercise of all kinds is one of the best modes of prophylaxis 
against sex temptations that we have. Games and sports of all 
sorts are particularly valuable, long walks (or, as we call them, 
“hikes’’), rowing and particularly swimming; all these are more 
important than any amount of information in protecting young 
folks against sex dangers. Unfortunately, life in the large cities 
as a rule is not so arranged that it is easy for growing young folks 
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to have the opportunity “to work themselves out.” The tendency 
in young folks to be always on the go, to want to live the active 
life, to object to sitting round, is a very precious instinct, surely 
a gift of God, for nothing serves so well to protect young folks 
from sex dangers. Even all the time that is devoted to modern 
athletics is thoroughly justified on this consideration alone. 

In Germany they are prone to fear the development of homo- 
sexuality where young men are brought much together in exercises 
within doors particularly. When they wear very scanty athletic 
garments or when they bathe, as is the general custom, without 
any clothing, there is a tendency for this perversion to show itself. 
Many athletic clubs become infected with this vice, sometimes with 
rather serious results. Some years ago a murder trial in New 
York City brought out the fact that one of the most prominent 
athletic clubs in the country was deeply infected in this way. This 
vice was very common among the bathing Romans and the Greeks, 
even in the time when their literature and poetic aspirations were at 
the highest. It is a danger constantly to be recalled, for it is 
undoubtedly growing in the modern world, and, while it is largely 
the result of congenital conditions that influence the sexuality in 
the direction of perversion, it may be developed as the result of that 
familiarity in gymnastic or athletic circles which breeds contempt 
for dangers of this kind. The great bathing and athletic nations 
have always had unfortunate tendencies in this direction. 

Father Schrételer emphasizes very much that warnings against 
sexual dangers are not sufficient of themselves to prove protective. 
Human nature is inclined to react against a succession of “Don'ts.” 
Not only the negative but the positive side of sex must be empha- 
sized. This is particularly true for children of an older growth, 
who are still not men and women, but in whose minds there may 
be thoughts of marriage and of children. They must be brought 
to understand how much happier marriage is likely to be, and how 
much healthier children are sure to be, in families where there 
have been no sex divagations beforehand. It must be pointed out 
that self-denial in the younger years in this matter leads also to 
health in the individual himself or herself, and makes them surer 
to be the happy fathers and mothers of healthy children. After 
all, the one creative act that is intrusted to mankind is that associated 
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with sex, and to preserve this sublime power until it can be used 
to the best advantage is well worth while. There is a tendency 
in our generation to think of continence as almost or quite impos- 
sible, but the experience of the Church with religious Orders js 
entirely opposed to that, and as a matter of fact the members of 
the stricter religious Orders often live to a much higher average 
age than that of the generality of mankind. This is well illustrated 
among the Carthusians and the Carmelites. 

German records made in connection with medical clinics of 
various kinds show that the initiation of young folks into sexual 
life in more than fifty per cent of all the cases is due to direct 
personal temptation on the part of associates or acquaintances. One 
of the most important factors for prophylaxis is assurance with 
regard to the character of the friends and acquaintances whom the 
young folks make. Unfortunately, the night life of our large cities 
which has so much attraction for young people is now full of 
seductive elements of various kinds. The dance halls and places 
of assignation of an older generation have given place to the night 
clubs and speakeasies and to the after-theatre dancing in connection 
with midnight suppers at which young folks are likely to meet all 
sorts of undesirable characters. So long as this is allowed to 
continue, and so long as parents permit young folks to make such 
associations, it is easy to understand that no amount of sexual 
instruction will do them any good. Here is a question of avoid- 
ing the occasions of temptation, and, unless this is done, the natural 
sex impulses of the young folks will surely lead them into indul- 
gences of various kinds. This will happen infallibly if alcohol 
is an additional factor in relaxing will power and unbalancing 
character. 

Father Schroteler says that, in so far as sexual instruction in the 
narrower sense is concerned (that is, the teaching of the physi- 
ological and psychological processes), we may say that the time 
when this was looked upon as a panacea is now passed. Not 
instruction but training of character with regard to sex is the 
secret. Knowledge must be imparted only very carefully and in 
accordance with the child’s age and intellectual condition. The 
matter is easy when the child puts questions. When that does not 
happen, then careful observation is needed to know when to give 
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the instruction. All questions must be answered simply and directly. 
It must suit the individual child, and it must not go too far. As 
to what constitutes excess, it is rather difficult to decide. The 
one thing that is all-important is that the child must realize that 
you are ready to answer straightforwardly any and all questions. 
If you can secure his confidence in this way, then as his curiosity 
is aroused and he needs further information he will ask for it. 
There must be no over-anxiety to impart the information and no 
shock at any question that is asked. Very often children’s ques- 
tions seem to indicate that they are seeking much more information 
than they really are. There can be no question of such information 
being communicated with safety to groups or classes. The infor- 
mation ought to come from someone whom the child respects very 
much or, better still, loves and reveres. 

For the younger years the Germans consider that the mother 
is the person to do the teaching. In her paper read before the 
combined societies, Frau Kohl said that unfortunately many women 
do not feel that they know enough about the subject to be able 
to impart information. Comparatively little knowledge is neces- 
sary, however, and the mother if necessary should prepare herself, 
though seldom will that be found to be required. So far as her 
daughters are concerned, all the teaching should come from the 
mother, but father should encourage the asking of questions by his 
boy as the term of puberty approaches. Frau Kohl also emphasizes 
the necessity for the training of the will in self-denial, the keeping 
of children young and not making them precociously older than they 
are, the duty of limiting night life for children because the excite- 
ment and loss of sleep make them less capable of self-control and 
of maintaining nervous equilibrium. It is extremely important to 
be judicious in the choice of servants and to know who the com- 
panions of young girls are. These auxiliaries are much more 
important than the direct instruction in sex matters. 
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VI. Liturgical Etiquette 


By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


The following day the pastor returned before he was expected, 
During the evening meal he inquired what we were discussing dur- 
ing his absence. On being told he insisted on my retaining for that 
evening what might be called the chair of the presiding officer, 
Since he always acted as moderator or referee, we had come to fee] 
that somebody must act in that capacity. He had so much authority 
with us that none of us ever thought of saying “no” when he 
wished us to say “yes.” 

Fr. W.—In connection with last evening’s discussion I wish to 
say that some of us want to do big things without first preparing 
ourselves for doing the big things by doing little things well. Mak- 
ing the sign of the cross in a really devout way seems a little and an 
easy thing, but whoever attempts it without previous self-training 
finds it hard enough. 

A.—A mere matter of habit, as you said the other evening. Chil- 
dren will make the sign of the cross about as well as anybody can 
make it. Just watch our school children; they do it with the exact- 
ness of a military drill. The Sisters are surely wonders in training 
the children in such things. 


W.—tThey are. They do as well as they can do with children. 
Did you ever notice that the whole cross-making performance of 
those children looks mechanical? The outward action is there in 
all its stiff perfection, but the vitalizing soul, the deep feeling, is not 
there. Not as a rule, at least. Quite different it is with us. We 
have outgrown the age of mere mechanical imitation. When we 
make the sign of the cross with exactness, it is usually full of genu- 
ine devotion. With us exactness and devotion go together. If we 
lack the devotion, we also lack the exactness, as a matter of habit. 
We may make the sign of the cross with exactness for mere show, 
but we cannot simulate the devotion. And this is one great gain 
that, though we may sometimes fail in thoughtful devotion, we are 
at once sorry for it when we become conscious of it. 
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A—This is actually true according to my experience. I have 
found it hard enough to nurse a little real devotion into my pray- 
ing, but the pastor’s semper aliquid certi has helped me much. I 
still fail often enough, but when I become conscious of it I make in 
thought an act of contrition when I have failed. And it has made 
me fight for an ideal. 

P.—I believe that everyone who has tried definiteness seriously 
will tell the same story. Keep on trying and you will attain what 
you are trying to attain. Aristotle who knew more about educa- 
tional processes than our modern educational prophets said: “We 
learn by doing what we wish to learn.” 

W.—Now, I should like to draw Fr. R’s attention to something 
that has been on my mind for some time. I hope he will receive 
my correction in the spirit in which I am going to give it. 

A.—Proceed. I am used to being corrected here, and I am really 
grateful for it because I am profiting by it. I would be a fool to 
resent correction when I need it. 

W.—Are you aware that your signs of the cross over the oblata 
at Mass are not rubrically correct? 

A—What’s wrong with them? I do not remember that our 
professor of liturgy insisted on any special mode of making those 
crosses. At least, he never corrected me. 

W.—Perhaps you made your crosses in the rubrically prescribed 
way and fell into your present bad habit afterwards. It is hardly 
credible that a professor of liturgy should fail to teach you the 
tight way of making with your hand the correct kind of a cross 
over the offerings on the altar. He must know that you are not 
likely to learn it and to form the habit of it after you have gradu- 
ated from his class and hands. He must also know that, if you 
begin badly, you are likely to go from bad to worse. Too many 
of us, in our haste and carelessness, go from what is correct to 
what is incorrect and bad. 

A.—To be honest, our liturgy professor was a pious and pains- 
taking man, and I should not like to be unfair to his memory and 
to allow a suspicion of carelessness stand against him. Yet, I do 
not remember that I was either shown how to make the crosses or 
called to task for my way of making them. 

W.—Pace memoria ejus, let me tell you that it is certainly not 
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correct to strike the kind of crosses which you are making over the 
oblata. Crosses should be drawn over the oblata, not thrown at 
them sideways. The crosses that I have seen made by some priests 
do not look well from the pews, and are not devotion- inspiring. 
Whether the people notice the incorrectness or say anything by way 
of criticism is immaterial. They certainly feel the absence of dig- 
nity and of reverence and of devotion in the actions of the sacrific. 
ing priest. In consequence the people suffer a serious spiritual loss 
and you will suffer an impairment of your whole spiritual charac. 
ter. You will be afflicted with a progressive spiritual anemia. 

A.—I do not understand what you mean. Will you explain to 
me how the perfunctory and merely thoughtless way of making 
my crosses over the oblata will infect my whole spiritual life? You 
seem to me to be falling here into the very fault which you and 
the pastor so often deprecate—the fault of exaggeration. 

W.—If the old saying, abeunt studia im mores, is true, it is 
equally true that our actions and the manner in which we perform 
them affect the quality of our lives. If you perform liturgical ac- 
tions carelessly and irreverently, it must be because you are lacking 
strong spiritual convictions and feelings. And by allowing your- 
self to become slipshod in these things you harden the bad habit and 
weaken your religious convictions and feelings. You see that care. 
lessness is both cause and effect. It comes out of the root of mere 
lip-faith, and it increases the evil out of which it was born. 

A.—You are making out a bad case against me and against some 
other priests who are my fellow-sinners in this matter. Yet I want 
to know the worst, because I want to reform my way. Anything 
that indicates lack of reverence and of devotion at the altar, and 
lessens or weakens faith and may become a source of disedification 
and even of scandal to the people, is no small matter. 

W.—This is the right attitude. To correct your slipshod crosses 
will take time and patience. Habits are frightfully sticky things. 
Therefore, it is so important to begin right. A professor of liturgy 
would load a fearful responsibility on himself if he did not take 
the greatest pains to impress his students with the importance of 
performing liturgical functions correctly and reverently, and if he 
did not do his utmost to train them in doing them so. Adeo i 
teneris consuescere multum est (Virgil). 


J ee ee ee, ee ee ee 
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Now, do not try to reform your whole way of saying Mass at 
once. Do it little by little. One definite thing at a time until you 
have mastered it. Begin with making your crosses with scrupulous 
care and exactness. I have heard of priests who read through the 
rubrics of the Mass at the Annual Retreat. This is no occupation 
for the Retreat, and, besides, merely reading over the rubrics and 
some author’s commentary on them will do very little for anybody. 
You are up against a set of more or less confirmed and ingrained 
habits. These habits cannot be broken and reformed by one act of 
the will. They have to be attacked and conquered one by one. 
More than once I have corrected priests who made no profound 
inclination before the Last Blessing. None of them was aware 
either that it was prescribed or that he omitted it. All of them 
thanked me for drawing their attention to it. None of them cor- 
rected the defect. They meant to correct it, but the old habit stood 
in the way. I knew it beforehand. Such a habit can be corrected 
only with a definite resolution and persistent fighting until you have 
acquired the correct habit. 

A.—That inclination of the head before the Last Blessing is an- 
other point about which I am in doubt. Did you notice whether I 
am rubrically straight in this point? 

W.—You are not. Nor are you making the sign of the cross 
over the people as it ought to be made. Look up your text-book 
and follow the directions. 

A.—Will you please to show us just what is the right way of 
signing the oblata with the cross and of blessing the people? 

(I gave the desired demonstration, but for the sake of saving 
space I wish to refer the readers of this article to the text-books 
on liturgy.) 

A.—I am going to practise these crosses until I am criticism- 
proof. I shall be grateful for your approval when I deserve it, or 
for your further correction and direction if I need it. And then I 
shall concentrate my attention on the rubrics step for step and point 
for point until I have mastered them. 

W.—Do not forget that the rubrics are merely a means to an 
end. Uniformity is desirable, but even more desirable is it that 
you should devoutly realize what you are doing and make the most 
of it in a spiritual way. It will help you to cultivate what the pas- 
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tor calls “‘devotion-rallying phrases.” Nurse a special devotion be- 
ginning with the words Qui pridie. From this point on be some 
what slow—not too slow, but just deliberate. Make every motion 
of head and hand and say every word with the painstaking exact- 
ness that a surgeon would use when operating on a vital organ. It 
is a habit that can be acquired. First make sure of how it should 
be done. Then make it a definite special point until you have mas- 
tered it. Once you have the habit of the correct rubrical technique 
you will hardly ever fall back into the wrong old way unless you 
lose your fervor and become indifferent. 

A.—Much as I wish to be correct and exact and devout, I should 
not wish to become guilty of affectation and ostentation. These 
things are repulsive to me. 

W.—They are repulsive to everybody. Avoid them omni modo. 
Do not confuse punctilious correctness with affectation. If you 
have real devotion, you run little risk of becoming affected. De 
votion will redeem deliberateness and painstaking fidelity to the rub- 
rics from all show and appearance of affectation. Make sure that 
your observance of the rubrics is letter-perfect, 'and then forget 
about them. After that you can give your whole attention to 
devotion. 

A.—Since I wish to acquire the habit of saying Mass with real 
devotion and with a perfect observance of the rubrics, I shall be 
grateful to you for a little coaching. 

W.—As I have taught and demonstrated liturgy for some years, 
I have a fair knowledge of the subject and shall be glad to help 
you as far asI can. A coach or director is almost indispensable in 
these things, if you want to become sure of yourself. It has fallen 
to my lot to deal with ordination candidates who were raw tyros 
in the rubrics of the Mass. Others had done much private practis- 
ing. Of the two kinds of students I prefer those who are raw, be- 
cause they have as yet acquired no bad habits. The others often 
become used to doing some things in the wrong way and to hurry- 
ing over difficult word combinations until their tongue has lost its 
freedom of movement. Breaking a stumbling or stammering 
tongue and reforming it, is as hard as or harder and more tedious 
than breaking a badly set bone and resetting it. 

A.—I can see now that I have not set an easy task for myself, 
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because there are several prayers through which my tongue stumbles 
and mumbles helplessly. 

W.—With the right method and some patience and perseverance 
this weakness can be overcome. Habit is overcome by habit, says 
The Imitation. You can learn to pronounce the most difficult com- 
binations of words at which your tongue has balked for years be- 
cause you allowed it to balk. The will is stronger than the tongue 
and stronger than a hand that has become habituated to ungraceful 
movements. Just act on the principle of the semper aliquid certi, 
and tantum proficies quantum tibi ipsi vim intuleris. You can give 
in to a weakness or fight it. You can be a man or a mollycoddle. 

The way in which you say Mass means much to you and to the 
people. Your devotion and reverence will be contagious. I have 
known people to go to Mass daily because the devotion of the priest 
and his impressive way of saying Mass carried them along and 
lifted them up. 





BUILDING THE SCHOOL 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The building of a school places a great burden upon a parish, 
Sometimes it places a greater burden upon the pastor. The average 
American pastor, in his desire to economize, assumes responsibili- 
ties that properly belong to others. But the day is past when he 
feels that it is a measure of economy to dispense with the services 
of an architect. A genial American bishop, when asked whether 
there were any architects in his diocese, replied that he had as many 
architects as he had parishes with resident pastors. With sly humor 
he would admonish a pastor about to build: “Provide a few places 
where doors or windows can be cut later, Father, that your succes- 
sor may have the satisfaction of making a few changes in accord 
with his personal architectural bias.” Today more than ever we 
stress the choosing of a competent architect and placing the erection 
of a new building in his hands. This demand for architects has 
produced a corresponding supply. Where a decade ago there was 
one prominent school or church architect, there are now five and six. 
The unprecedented school and church building program since the 
World War has given many dioceses a number of architects with 
reputation firmly established. Their completed work is a monv- 
ment and a recommendation. The pastor today does not feel the 
strain of building as did his forbears in the pastoral office. He 
chooses a competent architect, tells him the amount of money that 
he can expend, and leaves the burden of building operations where 
it belongs. 

But the pastor is essentially the supervising officer of all activities 
that concern the parish. In this capacity it will be necessary for 
him to have that knowledge of architecture which will enable him 
to determine that the architect is getting the results desired. Sad 
mistakes in the past on the part of supposedly competent architects 
make it imperative that the pastor exercise a diligent supervision. 
The architect who is able to build a splendid hospital may know 
nothing about the fine points of school construction. The southern 
exposure so desirable in a hospital is a distinct disadvantage to a 
school in our latitude. Nor does a knowledge of church architec- 
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ture have one-hundred-per-cent transfer value in school building, 
though the church and the school may be erected on the same plot. 

When we come to the building of a school, perhaps the question 
of location is of first importance. Frequently a predecessor has 
chosen the site of the parish buildings—a site that served very well 
in a former day, but is no longer suitable because of changing condi- 
tions. The difficulty arises of determining whether to move or not 
to move. Naturally, in weighing the question, we consider first the 
convenience of the children. But it is a mistake to allow that factor 
to outweigh more important considerations. It is better to have 
the children, even the children of the primary grades, walk a dis- 
tance from their homes to a school that is ideally situated than to 
have near at hand a building on a small lot, hemmed in by other 
buildings, and immersed in foul air, dust and the din of the hurry- 
ing multitudes. The school day is the work day of the child. Give 
him ideal conditions under which to work. Give him a day’s work 
in a pure atmosphere, freedom from the pressure of the grimy 


work-a-day world about him, space to develop physically through 
his God-given instinct of play. Exponents of this idea advocate 


the amalgamation of parishes in the building and support of schools; 
three or four adjoining parishes can more easily find and finance 
an ideal location for a school than can any one of them acting alone. 
We are coming to this idea in the erection of central Catholic high 
schools. Perhaps the time is not ripe for a like attempt in the field 
of elementary education. The parish unit is the strength of our 
organization. Many bishops consider it unwise to allow the teach- 
ing Sisters of several schools to reside in a common convent. The 
presence of the Sisters in the parish is as a leaven that leaveneth 
the whole. 

The problem is likely to remain one to be solved by each parish 
individually. As far as possible, we should avoid placing a school 
near railways, noisy factories or busy thoroughfares. Factory and 
traffic noises make mental concentration an utter impossibility on 
the part of either teacher or pupils. The children may get used 
to such noises and pay little attention to them, but there is a per- 
sistent drain on the nervous system. The difficulty of securing 
proper lighting in congested areas of our growing cities adds to 
the difficulty of choosing a location. How many schools in large 
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cities measure up to the simple specification that each child should 
be able to see some part of the sky while at his desk? 

It is only in the wide open spaces of the country districts that 
adequate play space is provided. If we accept the specification of 
an acre to each fifty pupils, there are few schools built on adequate 
plots. But the great mistake, made so frequently, is that the smal- 
ler plot chosen is not used to the best advantage. The building 
should be so placed as to allow a maximum of exposure of the 
playground to the direct sunshine. A small play area is better left 
undivided at one side or other of the building, unless the benefit of 
good lighting is or may be lost by building close to the property 
line or near a hillside. The windows of all classrooms should open 
east or west—seldom north, never south—in the latitude of this 
country. In the warm states of the South windows are frequently 
made to face the prevailing winds of early fall and late spring. 

High ground is best for school buildings. Better lighting and 
better drainage are more easily secured on an elevated site. If 
there is not good natural drainage, this should be supplied artificially, 
In general, every sanitary precaution ordinarily demanded in the 
home should be enforced in the schoolhouse. The architect must 
give thought to the material used in the foundation. He should 
provide protection against dampness. Concrete foundations with 
good wide footings, made with scientific care, are the best. If 
properly made, they are less porous than brick. A layer of some 
indestructible material, impervious to water, must be built into all 
basement walls, above the ground, to break the capillarity in a wall 
of cement, stone or brick. Perhaps a thin layer of slate embedded 
in fine rich cement mortar is best for this insulation against damp- 
ness. Some prefer to use a thin layer of 1-to-1 cement. Hard 
asphaltum is good, and even a layer of tarred paper will be of some 
service for years. A coat of boiling tar or asphaltum should be 
given the outside of basement walls below ground. This makes 
the wall impervious to ground water and preserves the wholesome- 
ness of the air in the basement. 

Dampness in walls and foundations frequently results from the 
lack of strong, durable eave gutters and a sufficient number of 
down pipes. These down pipes should empty into impervious 
earthen pipes or cement drains that will carry the water a safe dis- 
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tance from the wall. This drain may be allowed to empty into the 
underground drain of farm drain tile that protects the foundation 
and the basement floor from all ground waters. This underground 
drain will serve its purpose if it surrounds the building and is eight 
inches lower than the basement—practically on a level with the base 
of the concrete footing. No drain under the building is necessary 
in this case. Special difficulties may arise demanding adjustment 
by the architect. No attempt is made here to touch upon these. 
This is but an outline of the minimum essentials without a knowl- 
edge of which no one can attempt to supervise the erection of a 
school building. 

We come next to the question of a basement—to have or not to 
have. If adequate drainage is possible, a basement under a school 
building is a good investment. Here usually the heating and venti- 
lating plants are located. The furnace and the fuel room are sources 
of danger unless thoroughly fireproof; but, if properly protected 
from fire hazards, low pressure boilers or hot water systems reduce to 
a minimum the danger and the noise and dirt incident to handling 
fuel and ashes. A basement with proper ventilation and proper 
drainage prevents the rise of moisture in the walls and ground air 
into the classrooms and halls. Although not an ideal location for 
toilets, the basement gives them isolation and usually easy accessi- 
bility from playgrounds. Good light and ventilation may make the 
basement a feasible location for a playroom; but cement floors are 
not satisfactory to play upon. Under average conditions the base- 
ment should not be more than four feet underground. This depth 
is too great if an alluvial soil makes ground water a problem. A 
ceiling less than ten feet in height does not afford ample accommo- 
dation for the plumbing and air ducts for heating and ventilation. 
Cramped conditions in the basement necessitating sharp turns and 
elbows in the air ducts and heating pipes have rendered many costly 
heating and ventilating plants unsatisfactory. The plans and spe- 
cifications of the basement need more careful study than those of 
any other part of the building. If a mechanical system of venti- 
lation is installed, the architect’s attention should be called espe- 
cially to the proper placing of the openings for the intake of fresh 
air sent through the classrooms by the ventilating apparatus. All 
things considered, cement floors are best in basements, though the 
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asphaltum is more impervious to the rise of ground air. A’ veneer 
of glazed light-colored brick or tile on the basement walls has many 
advantages. It increases the light, can be kept bright and fresh, 
and does not invite defacement. Toilet rooms, wash rooms and 
bath rooms in basements should be so veneered. Finally, the use 
of piers and arches instead of solid supporting walls enhances the 
appearance, improves the ventilation, increases the light, and makes 
the basement a feasible location for many extra-curricular activities, 
It is the province of the architect to distribute the stress properly, 

The classroom is the primary unit of any school building. Local 
conditions must determine the number of classrooms desired, but 
every builder of an 8— 4 elementary school plans for an ultimate 
development of not less than eight classrooms. Hygiene and peda- 
gogy supply us with certain principles that govern the size and the 
form of classrooms. No teacher ought to be asked to teach more 
than 35 or 40 pupils. Hence the classroom that provides ample 
accommodations for that number of pupils seems ideal. When 
proper space is allotted for aisles, requisite furniture and apparatus, 
blackboard workers, conduct of recitations, it is found that a class- 
room 22 x 30 feet is as near standard as can be definitely defined. 
Much larger classrooms were the vogue a generation ago, but this 
reduced space satisfies all reasonable requirements, and lends itself 
to economy in construction and maintenance. Many of the require- 
ments of hygiene and pedagogy apply with equal force to high 
school classrooms. It is more difficult to standardize classrooms 
for high school buildings because of the varied sizes of classes to be 
taught. A careful study of the courses offered must guide one in 
determining the size of recitation rooms, lecture rooms, and special 
rooms of various kinds. In general, it may be said that in high 
schools at least three sizes of classrooms (exclusive of laboratories 
and study halls) should be provided, fitting respectively the needs 
of classes of 40, 20 and 10 students. A study of classes and class- 
rolls provides the best index of the number of each size. At all 
hazards, let the architect avoid the abomination of folding doors. 

Normal vision of pupils and the normal carrying power of the 
human voice determine the correct length of the standard: class- 
room. The pupil seated in the back of the room must be able to see 
easily and distinctly any clear writing or drawing placed upon the 
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board in the front of the room and all charts and models used for 
dass instruction. Experiment has developed a standard. The nor- 
mal eye can easily see clear lettering an inch and a half high at a 
distance of nine meters (about 29% feet). Burgerstein finds that 
classroom nine meters long, six meters broad and four meters 
high is about the proper size for serviceable use. Certainly the 
pupil with normal hearing will have no difficulty at any point in 
such a room, hearing everything said in a clear distinct voice with 
moderate force and natural intonation. The teacher, if diligent 
in enunciation, can use the average conversational tone which tires 
neither oneself nor one’s audience. Accurate pronunciation and 
careful articulation are necessary in all oral teaching. Many ridicu- 
lous mistakes in such subjects as spelling and catechism are trace- 
able to faulty enunciation on the part of the teacher. When one 
child begins the act of contrition: “O my God, I am partly sorry,” 
and another writes: “O my God, I am hardly sorry,” perhaps it is 
time to test the oral reading of the teacher. 

The easy standard length of classroom is thirty feet. This makes 
proper provision for hearing, vision and the number of children 
properly in charge of one teacher. There will be space for black- 
board workers, for tables at the teacher’s end of the room, and for 
all aisles including one 30 inches wide behind the last row of seats. 

Principles of effective lighting suggest that the average classroom 
should not have a greater width than 22 feet. In Europe the width 
never exceeds one and one-half times the distance from the floor to 
the top of the windows. Given the most favorable conditions of 
unilateral lighting the width should not be greater than twice this 
distance. Light decreases as the square of the distance increases, 
and the pupils seated along the blank wall may get so little light 
that their vision will be permanently impaired. We cannot be bound 
to observe European specifications. We get better light on the short 
days of winter than do countries in the latitude of Ireland, England, 
Germany and Holland. 

Classrooms should not be made higher than their pedagogic pur- 
pose demands. High ceilings make high walls. The upper wall 
costs miore proportionately than the lower wall, aside from the need 
of heavier construction, taller chimneys, longer and larger air ducts 
for heating and ventilation, and more extensive plumbing. The 
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cost of maintenance is greater; there is a greater area to be heated. 
These are economic disadvantages, and there are still other con- 
siderations. The length of stairways is increased, the tread js 
steeper. The consequent fatigue is not a negligible factor in the 
case of adolescent girls. Difficulty of ingress and egress discour- 
ages pupils on the upper floors from spending intermissions when 
possible in the open air. It is more difficult to control the acoustic 
properties of the tall classroom. Our architects have made some 
advance in the science of acoustics, but steel lath, concrete and 
other features of modern construction sometimes aggravate the 
problem. When the demands of correct ventilation, advantageous 
placing of windows and adequate glass area are met, we may as- 
sume that the room will be of proper height. Local conditions that 
demand a window glass surface in the ratio of 1 to 4—namely, that 
the glass area be one fourth of the floor area—will require a greater 
height than the standard. If we set the standard at 12% feet, 
13% feet may better answer the local demand for natural light. 
Where any system of forced ventilation is used, a height of 12% 
feet is adequate; if ventilation be provided by means of the windows 
alone, a height of 1314 feet with windows running to within a few 
inches of the ceiling will provide for better circulation of air. 
We may within the scope of this first article on school construc- 
tion consider only one more point. The halls are a part of the 
building frequently taken too much for granted by architects. Every 
school hall or corridor should be well lighted and spacious enough 
to meet all reasonable requirements. Accurate specifications require 
accurate knowledge of local conditions—the number of pupils and 
the frequency of their use of the hall. A width of 12 feet is better 
proportionately for an elementary school than a width of 14 feet 
in a high school with the same number of pupils. The main hall 
in a high school should be 16 feet in width. Under the depart- 
mental system this main hall receives the students disgorged from 
every classroom on the floor at the end of each period. Where 
co-education is still in vogue in Catholic high schools, greater pre- 
cautions are necessary at this stage of life to avoid all excuse for 
that familiarity which crowded halls would suggest. The fire drill 
can be better conducted in large halls, and there is far less danger 


of stampede or panic. 
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When space is allotted for a large hall, the school authorities 
should jealously protect it from encroaching obstructions. Rows 
of hat pegs and lockers should be relegated to other parts of the 
building. A spacious, well-lighted main hall admits of effective 
mural decoration. Copies of great masterpieces in art exert an 
influence over the tastes and the ideals of high school students 
that we cannot measure materially. The school as an esthetic 
influence has its best avenue of expression in the main halls of the 
building. 
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LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKs OF BUCKFAsT ABBEY 


VI. Holy Water (Continued) 
I. THe Uses oF Hoty WarTER 


The teaching of the Catholic Church concerning the purpose and 
efficacy of the Sacraments is very clear and definite. They exist 
for the purpose of either giving sanctifying grace or of increas- 
ing it. The so-called Sacraments of the Dead are for the express 
purpose of destroying sin, that is, mortal sin. The Sacraments of 
the Living, precisely because they intensify grace, also take away 
the effects of venial sin, though that is not the chief purpose for 
which they were instituted. Venial sin is removed or healed by 
the sacramentals, among which St. Thomas gives pride of place 
to Holy Water. Moreover, when he discusses the exorcisms that 
precede Baptism, the Angelic Doctor declares that just as Penance 
is a second remedy against sins committed after Baptism, so is 
Holy Water another defence against the molestations of the evil 
one inasmuch as the baptismal exorcisms cannot be repeated (cfr. 
III, Q. Ixxi, art. 2, ad 3). 

Such being the spiritual efficacy of water duly blessed by the 
priest, it is no wonder if the faithful prize it as they do. For this 
reason it should be possible for them to have a supply of it at all 
times. Hence, a zealous parish priest will see to it that there 
always is a vessel in some readily accessible part of the church 
from which the faithful may draw Holy Water for their own 
domestic use. In this also there is a fulfillment of the prophecy of 
old: “You shall draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s 
fountains” (Is., xii, 3). 

The wording of the prayers with which water is blessed is such 
that we must believe in its power to take away venial sin. No 
doubt the liturgical formulas chiefly speak of diabolical infestations, 
but the concluding sentence of the last prayer makes it clear that, 
besides a negative effect (if protection from evil powers can be 
called a negative result), there is also a positive and most precious 
fruit to be derived from a truly religious use of the sacramental. 
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The presence or assistance of the Holy Ghost necessarily implies 
a positive increase of supernatural life. This forms the last petition 
of the rite: presentia Sancti Spiritus nobis misericordiam tuam 
poscentibus ubtque adesse digneris. 


The priest should frequently explain to the faithful this twofold 
efficacy of Holy Water, urging them to use it at all times, especially 
to keep some of it near the door of the various rooms of their 
homes—more particularly in their sleeping apartments, so that they 
may sprinkle both their couch and the room as a sure protection 
against him “that creepeth about in the dark,” for physical gloom 
seems to give additional power to those dark spirits whose house 
is eternal night. 

Holy Water should be much to the fore in the sickroom, for, 
when bodily vitality is undermined by physical pain, the evil one 
seizes the opportunity to attack those who are less fit to meet his 
aggression. Besides this, Holy Water, as we have seen in a 
previous paper, has the power to drive away bodily sickness or at 
least to alleviate it. 


But it is especially at funerals and beside the grave of her 
children that Holy Church pours out this cleansing and soothing 
element. The souls of the dead cannot be directly helped by the 
sacramentals of the Church, but the Catholic Church would not 
make such lavish use of Holy Water at funerals if she had not 
very grave reasons for her action. Both the New Testament and 
Christian tradition teach us that the abode of Satan is in the 
lonely places of the earth, among the sepulchres of the dead and 
wherever there is sin or corruption. The evil one even dared to 
draw nigh to the lifeless body of the friend of God, Moses, when 
there ensued an altercation about its possession between Satan and 
the leader of the Angelic hosts. St. Jude has preserved for us an 
echo of that tremendous contest and we daily repeat the words 
at the foot of the altar: “When Michael the Archangel, disputing 
with the devil, contended about the body of Moses, he durst not 
bring against him the judgment of railing speech, but said: The 
Lord command thee!” (cfr. Matt., viii. 28; Jude, 9). By sprink- 
lng Holy Water we preserve the bodies of our dead from any 
molestation of the wicked one, and though the sacramental cannot 
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directly cleanse their souls from venial sins, as it does the souls 
of those who are still in via, the ceremony is equivalent to a prayer 
for the dead and expresses our readiness to make atonement for 
them in whatever measure God may be pleased to accept our 
suffrages. This realization of the spiritual power of Holy Water 
even for the dead has led to the beautiful custom of keeping near 
or on the graves of the dead a vessel filled with Holy Water so 
that, when the survivors visit the last resting place of their parents 
and friends, they can sprinkle the grave and thus apply to their 
souls, by way of suffrage, the gain that would accrue to themselves 
from a devout use of the precious sacramental. 

Durandus tells us that it was even customary in some places to 
put within the coffin vessels containing Holy Water so as to pre- 
vent the evil spirits, who greatly dread this precious liquid, from 
drawing nigh to the corpse (Rat., VII. 38). At one time there 
even existed the abuse of burying the dead with the Consecrated 
Elements. This was gradually suppressed, but the custom has 
always obtained of burying some sacred objects with the dead. 
We know that the pagans, both Romans and barbarians (more 
particularly the Egyptians), enclosed a multitude of objects, sacred 
and profane, in the graves of the dead. In Christian graves of 
the period following the peace of the Church glass vessels have 
been found that must have contained water—water, therefore, that 
had received some kind of blessing, for it is unthinkable that 
Christians would put in a grave any object that had not some 
symbolic and religious significance. 

In Catholic countries, more especially in rural districts, one may 
still see families gathering after Mass by the last resting place of 
some dear departed one, praying there and sprinkling the grave with 
Holy Water. Some years ago the present writer witnessed such 
a scene in a rural district of South Germany, and the scene is one 
of the most vivid and moving of many impressions then received. 
Would that so touching an observance were more universal! It is 
very proper to adorn the graves of the departed with the choicest 
of flowers—they are symbols of hope and joy!—but Holy Water 
poured out together with fervent supplications will be more helpful 


to those we mourn. 
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Il. EXAMPLES OF THE EFFIcAcy oF HoLy WATER FROM THE 
LIvEs OF THE SAINTS 


The supernatural properties of Holy Water are best learned from 
certain occurrences that fell to the lot of those men and women 
who were often the butt of even external and visible attacks on the 
part of Satan, precisely because of the influence in the spiritual 
world wielded by them by reason of their peculiar nearness to and 
union with God. If space allowed, it would be easy to put together 
a chain of facts both old and recent which show the esteem in 
which these enlightened ones held this sacramental, and in what 
way they experienced its efficacy. 

St. Teresa, the great Spanish mystic and reformer, waxes very 
eloquent in her praise of Holy Water. Here are a few of her 
experiences as related in her autobiography. One day, whilst she 
was at prayer in an oratory, she beheld the evil one standing on 
her left side. His horrible appearance, especially his distorted 
mouth, filled her with terror. She made the sign of the cross, 
when the devil vanished only to reappear within a short time. The 
Saint made another sign of the cross, and again he vanished only 
to reappear almost immediately. The Saint hardly knew what to 
do, but when she sprinkled Holy Water on the spot where the 
enemy had been seen he vanished for good. 

Another day she suffered intense anguish of mind and body 
during the space of five hours, and the Sisters who were with her 
were quite helpless, for they were themselves paralysed by fear. 
The Saint tells us that she did not dare to ask for Holy Water for 
fear of frightening her companions by revealing the source from 
which her sufferings came. She goes on to say: “I have often 
experienced it, nothing equals the power of Holy Water to drive 
away evil spirits and to hinder their return. The virtue of that 
Water must indeed be very great! As for me, I experience a special 
sensible comfort whenever I take it; . . . this is no fancy, nor 
a thing which has occurred once only, for it has happened very 
often and I have watched it very carefully. I may compare what 
I feel with that which happens to a person in great heat and very 
thirsty, drinking a cup of cold water—his whole being is refreshed. 
I consider that everything ordained by the Church is very important, 
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and I have a joy in reflecting that the words of the Church are 
so mighty that they endow water with power, so that there shalj 
be so great a difference between Holy Water and water that 
has never been blessed. As my pains did not cease, I told them 
[the Sisters], if they would not laugh, I would ask for some Holy 
Water. They brought some and sprinkled me with it, but I was 
no better. I then threw some myself in the direction of the negro 
(for the devil showed himself in this guise), when he fled in a 
moment.” “Another time . . . the same thing happened to 
me. . . . I asked for Holy Water, and they who came in after 
the devil had gone away—they were two nuns worthy of all credit, 
who would not tell a lie for anything—perceived a most offensive 
smell, like that of brimstone. I smelt nothing myself, but the odor 
lasted long enough to become sensible to them” (“Life,” ch. XXXI, 
2, 4, 5, translated by David Lewis, London). 

In the “Life of the Curé d’Ars” we read how a young officer one 
day twitted the holy priest with his experiences with the devil. 
“These tales” he said, “are all imagination, are they not?” “O my 
friend,” the Curé replied, “you know something about it right 
enough. . . . Had you not done what you did, you would not 
have succeeded in ridding yourself of it.” This is what had hap- 
pened. Whilst M. de Montluisant was pursuing his studies in 
Paris, he joined a group of spiritualists, though they pretended to be 
philanthropists. “One day,” he told his companions, “as I was re- 
turning to my room I experienced a feeling that I was not alone. 
Perturbed by so strange a sensation, I looked and searched every- 
where. There was nothing to be seen. The next day the same 
thing happened. Moreover, it seemed to me as if an unseen hand 
were seeking to strangle me. . . . I had the faith. I went to 
fetch some Holy Water at Saint-Germain l’Auxerrois, my parish 
church. I sprinkled every nook and corner of my room. From 
that moment every impression of a supersensible presence vanished. 
I doubt not that this is the incident, now long past, to which the 
Curé d’Ars was alluding” (“The Curé d’Ars,” by Trochu, transl. 
by E. Graf, London, p. 254). 


III. BLesstinc oF WATER ON THE EVE OF THE EPIPHANY 


In the East the Feast of the Epiphany always was and still is 
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signalized by a solemn blessing of water. The day is one on which 
at one time the Sacrament of Baptism was solemnly administered, 
for, according to a venerable tradition, on that day our Lord was 
plunged into the Jordan by the hand of the Baptist, the contact of 
His sacred Humanity thus sanctifying the elements of water. 
About the same time, at Cana in Galilee, He changed this lowly 
element into wine. In memory of these events water was blessed 
during the night preceding the feast and, on the authority of 
St. John Chrysostom (Hom. xxiv), the faithful were wont to carry 
some of this water into their homes where it retained all its fresh- 
ness during the whole course of the year and even for longer 
periods. 

Be this as it may, the rite with which the water is blessed on this 
feast has not disappeared altogether from the Roman Ritual, and 
even today the function is carried out in some countries. It must 
be borne in mind that water blessed on this day is not for the ad- 
ministration of Baptism, but solely for the use of the faithful. The 
virtues attributed to this water are identical with those predicated 
of ordinary Holy Water. The difference is in the extraordinary 
pomp with which the ceremony is carried out and the occasion that 
inspires it; also, at least in the East, the celebrant is often a bishop. 

We now give a brief description of the function. The celebrant 
and his ministers are vested in white. The ceremony opens with 
the singing of the Litany of All Saints, followed by Psalm xxviii, 
which speaks of the voice of God upon the waters (vox Domini 
superaquas . . . vox Domini super aquas multas), and Psalm 
cxlvi. The commination that follows is along the same lines as that 
which is found in the rite of exorcism of a possessed person. In 
it express mention is made of our Blessed Lady (imperat tibi ex- 
celsa Det Genitrix Virgo Maria que superbissimum caput tuum a 
primo instanti immaculate sue conceptionis in sua humilitate con- 
invit). Then the choir sings the Antiphon, Hodie celesti sponso, 
from Lauds of the feast, in which mention is made of the espousals 
of the Church to the Son of God who washed our sins in the Jor- 
dan; the Magi hasten to the royal marriage and the guests are glad- 
dened by the water turned into wine. Then follow the Benedictus 
and the Magnificat with the Collect of the day. The blessing of the 
water follows. It is identical with the usual blessing of Holy 
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Water. When the blessing is finished, the celebrant sprinkles the 
people, and the ceremony ends with the singing of the Te Dewy, 

It will be seen at once that the function (at least as we find it in 
the Roman Ritual) amounts to little more than a very solemn and 
indeed pompous blessing of ordinary Holy Water, the rite being 
brought in relation to the mystery of the Epiphany by the Antiphon 
of the Benedictus and the Collect of the day. As is well known, in 
the eastern churches (that is, the churches that gravitate, at least 
liturgically, around Byzantium) the Epiphany was looked upon as 
the anniversary of our Lord’s baptism rather than the day on 
which He manifested Himself to the Gentiles, in the person of the 
Magi. Hence, one of the names of the feast is “Holy Lights,” and 
to this day, on the octave of the solemnity, we read in the second 
nocturn of Matins a sermon of St. Gregory Nazianzen bearing the 
title: Jn sancta lumina. Clearly, then, the purpose of the rite is to 
commemorate and honor the baptism of our Lord and, in a second- 
ary manner, the miracle wrought at Cana. We readily admit, of 
course, that there is no solid historical proof that these events took 
place on one and the same day; certainly the baptism of our Lord 
and the miracle of Cana cannot have happened on the same date. 
But, even as God is the Master of time and His grace cannot be 
conditioned by the narrow framework of space or the passage of 
the years, as our life is, so may the Liturgy lawfully and advan- 
tageously assign a common date to the celebration of events simi- 
lar in spiritual meaning, though divided as regards the time when 
they took place. The custom of honoring Christ’s revelation of 
Himself to the world, His baptism in the Jordan which was the 
occasion of the manifestation of the whole Blessed Trinity, and the 
miracle of Cana, dates back even in the Latin Church to the fifth 
century. “Though the tradition of the Fathers concerning the feast 
of this day may vary, a like faith inspires the devotion of them all. 
And though some look upon this day as the anniversary of the day 
on which the Magi, led by a star, worshipped the Lord, others assert 
that He changed water into wine, whilst others hold that He was 
baptized on this day; in all these events the Son of God is the 
object of our faith, and all three are gathered in one common fes- 
tivity” (St. Maximus of Turin, Hom. «xxw. in Epiph.; cfr. Patt. 
Lat., LVII, col. 297). 





GLEANINGS FROM THE SCRIPTURE FIELD 
A Notable Event in Biblical Studies 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


I 


Occupying a place “on the highest pinnacle of human greatness 
superior in everything to His followers . . . inex- 
haustible principle of ethical knowledge, the loftiest of all those 
standards which point out to man his origin and his destiny, all 
that is good and noble in our nature is concentrated in Jesus.” 
Thus Renan. But the character of the Breton apostate—whose 
imagination was for ever haunted by the impressions of his religious 
childhood—justifies every suspicion as to his sincerity. Neverthe- 
less, I quote his words as typical of much that sceptics, unbelievers 
and modernists of every hue feel compelled to write when they 
wish to give utterance to their sentiments concerning the central 
Personality of all history—aye, of time and eternity. 

The personality of Jesus Christ forces itself upon man’s attention. 
He cannot be ignored or lightly pushed aside. As Einstein said 
recently, in criticizing Emil Ludwig’s so-called “Life” of Christ: 
“You cannot get rid of the fact of Christianity with a joke.” Jesus 
marks the great line of cleavage between human spirits: men either 
accept or reject Him—they cannot remain neutral. As regards Him 
and His work in the world indifference is a mere pose, a hollow, 
insincere affectation. So majestic is the personality of Our Lord, 
so lofty His teachings, so winning His every word and deed, that 
even those who would deny to Him His supreme dignity of Divine 
Sonship, cannot but come under the spell of one whom they must 
acknowledge as a unique phenomenon in the whole of human 
experience. He cannot be ranked with the so-called “great men” 
of history, for His stature towers above the greatest of them. Never 
was wisdom seen allied to such simplicity; at no time have men 
seen such a blend of strength and humility; never was such sweet 
meekness and love united with such unearthly purity. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a critic or a doubter 
who would not grant all this; nevertheless, though loud in the 
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expression of their admiration, men such as these are yet enemies, 
for “whosoever is not with Me is against Me.” ° But if such is the 
fascination that the “fairest of the children of men” exercises over 
the minds of outsiders, how utterly irresistible must be the spell 
cast upon the soul of one who believes “that Jesus is the Son of 
God,” and as such combines in the oneness of His personality the 
majesty of the Godhead and the charm of a perfect humanity! 


Such was the experience of Pére de Grandmaison, S. J., whose 
premature death—as men judge of these things—was an irreparable 
loss to Catholic apologetics. All through his short life Pére de 
Grandmaison was haunted by a desire to erect to the glory of the 
Son of God a monument towards the building whereof he would 
consecrate the best of his mind and the last ounce of physical energy. 
As a young novice, during a retreat, he jotted down the following 
item—one of his retreat resolutions: 


“Plan for a great work: Jesus prepared 
Jesus on earth 
Jesus continued in the Church.” 


It cannot be said that, despite its brevity, the program was not an 
ambitious one. We are told that its realization was the all-absorb- 
ing thought of the good Father’s life. Towards this end he directed 
all his studies, and during the formative years of his life his mind 
displayed an intellectual curiosity and alertness which were enhanced 
and sanctified by the high purpose that was to him like the Star 
of Bethlehem. No knowledge, no information could be neglected: 
sooner or later it would come useful in the accomplishment of his 
life’s task. The fruits of such eagerness are apparent on every 
page of the two magnificent volumes which embody the result of 
the meditation and study of a lifetime.* It would seem that noth- 
ing has been overlooked or forgotten that in any way bears upon 
the all-important subject-matter. French, German, English liter- 
ature has been thoroughly sifted, and not only the so-called sacred 
lore of the near and middle East, but even that of India, China 
and Japan has been ransacked and made to yield its secrets. Every- 
where the keen student has looked for so-called parallels to our 


*Jésus Christ, Sa Personne, Son Message, Ses Preuves. By the Rev. Léonce 
de Grandmaison, S. J. (2 vols., Paris, 1929 
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sacred books, but the result is what was to be expected—there simply 
does not exist a parallel to the Gospel, still less to the central Figure 
whose brief passage through the world of men is therein delineated. 


II 


The sub-title of Pére de Grandmaison’s book leaves us in no 
doubt as to the particular angle from which he approaches his 


task. A personality so infinitely rich and varied as that of Our 
Lord, combining as it does the wealth of the Godhead with the 
treasures of a glorious and perfect manhood, can be viewed, and 
has been studied, both in the light of theology and devotion and 
again in its purely historical setting. Pére de Grandmaison strives 


to understand and present the psychology of the Man-God, whilst, 
of course, treating very fully every other phase of the life and 
work on earth of the Son of God. The matter provided for the 
studious reader is so plentiful that it will be well to examine each 
volume separately. The work well deserves, and even demands 
such treatment, for its publication last year was nothing less than 
an event of the first magnitude in the field of Scriptural and apolo- 
getic literature. 

The first volume is divided into three books: the first being given 
to a search of what the author calls the “Sources of the Story of 
Jesus.” The second book is a graphic, though rather concise des- 
cription of the setting of the Gospel, and the third analyzes the 
message of Jesus. 

The reader is somewhat taken aback by the very first sentence 
of the introductory chapter which strikes the key-note, as it were, 
of the style and what may be called “the manner” of the author: 
“In contradistinction to the Buddha Sakyamouni, Jesus did not 
come into the world in the course of an uncertain period in which 
History seeks to snatch from Legend a few names and a few 
facts.” Pére de Grandmaison is above all an apologist, if we take 
the word in its widest meaning, when it implies not the laborious 
and painful excuses which a man makes for assertions of the truth 
whereof he feels none too confident, but the bold statement of facts 
which only the thoughtless and the ignorant may challenge or men 
of ill will deny; though for the benefit of each of these three classes 
of men the apologist, by putting his facts or assertions in their 
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true perspective and by supporting them by the evidence of profane 
history, or contrasting them with other stories, shows their intrinsic 
beauty and reasonableness to be attested by the external evidence 
of profane history. 

Time was when the historical existence of Jesus Christ was 
called in question and even denied. That phase of Biblical criticism 
is a thing of the past. Yet, it is always well for us to have at 
hand proofs of the historicity of Him to whom the modern world, 
which forgets Him so much, owes all that is best and purest in 
the lives of men. Today we witness a strange and wonderful 
revulsion in this respect—no historical documents, it is said, are 
more authentic than the Gospel of St. Luke and the Synoptics 
generally. This is something for which we may feel grateful. 

As regards “the sources,” the author does not disdain to examine 
those of profane history. We freely own that profane history is 
very stingy of information. One reason is obvious enough. The 
beginnings of every movement—even of a movement that was to 
prove the most momentous of all time—are necessarily silent and 
obscure. It is only when the opinions held by the new group of 
men are found to clash with the current thought of the day that 
attention is drawn to it. It was to be expected that the Jews 
would adopt and pursue a policy of silence in respect to the new 
religion. They had killed and buried Jesus, and fondly hoped 
they had nipped in the bud—by the clumsy stratagem we know— 
the story of His resurrection. When, then, His followers began 
to speak boldly of the Master as risen from the dead, and to 
claim for themselves a mission to continue and to carry to the 
ends of the earth what He had initiated in Judea and Galilee, the 
Jewish intelligentsia met them with a policy of silence. Hence it 
is that Jewish literature tells us practically nothing of Christ, 
if we except the famous passage in Josephus (De Amiig. Jud., 
XVIII, 3). 

The Roman felt nothing but contempt for the Jews, and, since 
Christianity sprang from Judaism and its Founder and first heralds 
were to a man Jews, the haughty pagan fell into an easy con- 
fusion. But when he discovered the difference—above all, when 
he realized that the new religion, if it triumphed, would profoundly 
affect his mode of life—he sneered at first, describing the followers 
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of Jesus as gens lucifuga. But neither by haughty contempt nor 
by simply ignoring its presence could the explosive force of the 
new religion be contained. It is when describing the tortures of 
the first Roman Martyrs that Tactitus, in a few lines, bears a price- 
less testimony to the historical existence of Christ and to His 
death under Pontius Pilate, the representative of Tiberius in Judea 
(Annales, III, 1, XV, 44). 

Most abundant and most convincing are the Christian sources. 
Here the author begins by putting on one side the vast apocryphal 
literature, which in his judgment is practically devoid of all value 
as regards the Gospel Story. But the same does not hold good 
in respect to certain fragmentary echoes of the sayings of the Lord 
which have been called agrapha, logia and antilegomena, and of 
which the papyri of the rubbish heaps of Oxyrynchus—to mention 
only that source—have preserved the memory. 

However, the true and clearest sources are those of the New 
Testament. Here the author begins with an analysis of St. Paul’s 
contribution to our knowledge of Christ. He points out that Paul’s 
witness differs from that of the Synoptics and that of John, for 
he had not known Christ in the flesh: “We must not hesitate to 
acknowledge that Paul’s witness to Christ is strongly marked by 
the mysticism and the sensitiveness of the Apostle. After the 
fashion of the great contemplatives who, of a set purpose, allow a 
particular knowledge of divine things to grow extenuated in them, 
St. Paul at times has the appearance of retaining of the human 
career of his Master only the beginning and the end, the ‘coming 
in the flesh’ and the ‘entering into glory’ by the sorrowful path 
of the cross” (p. 29). A rather original explanation of one of 
the most difficult texts of the New Testament (II Cor., v. 14-18) 
shows, so the author claims, what Paul thought of a mere material 
or physical contact with and knowledge of Christ in the flesh. To 
have known Christ in the flesh was a wonderful privilege, no doubt; 
but it is no reason why Paul’s ministry and preaching should be 
deemed inferior to that of those who had seen with their eyes 
and with their hands handled the word of life (cfr. p. 31 and 
its note). The importance of Paul’s witness to Christ lies in that 
his comprehensive and most vivid visualization of the Master tallies 
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in every respect with that of those who had journeyed and toiled, 
suffered and wept, with the Son of Mary. 

The author then proceeds to a summary yet exhaustive study of 
the Gospel. He rightly claims for our holy books a degree of 
authenticity—on purely critical grounds—which puts them in 4 
class apart. We have over 2300 Greek MSS. of the Gospel, of 
which some forty are more than 1000 years old. Then we have 
well over 1500 lectionaries—that is, books in which the sacred text 
is distributed over the year for reading in Church, so that practically 
the complete text may be found in these books. F. J. A. Hort, whom 
our author styles the most exact and safest of all textual critics 
of the nineteenth century, thus sums up the work pursued during 
twenty-five years by himself and his colleague, B. F. Westcott: 
“Seven-eighths of the verbal text of the New Testament are beyond 
contest. The last eighth consists, in a large measure, of mere 
changes in the order of the words or insignificant variants.” 


Space forbids to pursue this analysis. Let me at least set down 
the beautiful title Dante has bestowed on St. Luke when he called 


him: Scriba mansuetudinis Christi (De monarchia, i. 16). Like 
the immortal Florentine, Pére de Grandmaison subjects to a search- 
ing analysis each Gospel, and thus its characteristic features and 
its particular contribution are put in full light. 


A careful perusal of the chapters describing the setting of Our 
Lord’s life and work will give the reader an idea of the obstacles 
that confronted Him and His first preachers. Only one who knew 
He was God—only men who were conscious of His nearness to 
them—could have set themselves the stupendous task of winning 
over such a world to ideas, principles and conduct so utterly at 
variance with all it knew and cherished. 

It is important to add that the style is easy and flowing: the 
author is not crushed by the mass of his stupendous material, and 
he presents his matter in such wise that, though the book is 
decidedly not a “popular” work, any educated man or woman caf 
read it, not only with great profit for mind and heart, but even 
with real delight in its value as literature. 


(To be continued) 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


SINGING OF THE ENTIRE Dies [RAE IN REQUIEM HIGH MAssEs 


Question: Is there any Decree regarding the singing by the choir of the 
Dies ir@ at a Solemn or ordinary High Mass of Requiem? Has the whole of 
it'to be sung, or may some stanzas be left out? I have always been under the 
impression that the whole of it has to be sung. However, some time ago in 
going over the ceremonies for the Solemn High Requiem Mass, I came across 
a note at the foot of page 111 in Miiller’s “Handbook of Ceremonies” (St. Louis, 
1911), which said: “Supposing of course that a sufficient number of stanzas is 
sung concerning which, therefore, information should be sought beforehand.” 
According to it, one would think that it is not obligatory to sing the whole of it. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: We do not have at hand the book mentioned by our 
correspondent, and from the incomplete quotation we cannot tell 
whether he perhaps misunderstands the author. It is certain from 
the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, May 10, 1900 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 4054 ad V) that the entire Sequence Dies 
Ire must be chanted in those Requiem Masses in which that 
Sequence is obligatory (cfr. Brehm, “Die Neuerungen im Missale,” 
Ratisbon, 1920, p. 127; Wuest, “Matters Liturgical,’ New York, 
1929, n. 319; Wappelhorst-Bruegge, New York, 1925, n. 78). 
The authors just cited say that in the Requiem High Mass those 
parts of the Dies Ire only are to be chanted which contain a 
prayer or suffrage for the deceased ; the rest should be recited. Two 
older Decrees are cited but it seems that they are misunderstood, 
for they appear to demand the chanting of the whole Dies Ire just 
as does the Decree of 1900. The Dies Ire must be said in all 
Masses of Requiem, whether Missa cantata or lecta, which have 
one oration only: therefore in all three Masses on All Souls’ Day, 


funeral Masses, anniversaries, etc.; in all conventual Requiem 


Masses, whether with or without chant, with one or three orations; 
in all Misse quotidiane cum cantu and three orations. 


MARKING OF ALTAR LINENS 


Question: Is it permissible to have the name of the priest embroidered in 
white thread on the altar linens that are often for personal use of the priest, 


not parish property, as corporals, palls, purificators, finger towels? Is there 
anything in the rubrics of the sacred liturgy forbidding such marking? 
SACERDOS: 


Answer: There is no rubric forbidding the marking of corporals, 
palls, purificators and finger towels, whether it is done with the 
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name of the church or the name of the priest. In fact, if they 
are to be washed by persons who do washing for several churches 
(for they may be given to lay persons to wash after the first wash. 
ing by a cleric in major orders), these linens ought to bear some 
mark by which they can be identified. The marking with white 
thread is preferable because it does not disturb the neatness of 
pure white that the rubrics require for these linens. 


DIsPENSATION FROM READING THE PAssION TwIcE on Paty 
SUNDAY 


Question: In the September issue of THE HoMILetric AND PAsToraL Review 
the statement was made that the bishops of our country are given authority, in 
the quinquennial faculties they receive from the Holy See, to permit priests 
who binate to read the Passion at only one Mass on Palm Sunday. However, 
in the faculties given the bishops they are allowed to give this permission only 
to priests who binate in virtue of an Apostolic Indult. Our priests binate in 
virtue of permission given by the bishop ture ordinario (Canon 806). Therefore, 
does it not appear that the bishops of our country can grant this privilege of 
reading the Passion but once, unless the priests binate in virtue of an Apostolic 


indult, which is usually not the case? 
A SECcRETISs. 


Answer: If the phrase in the faculties “e speciali indulto Apos- 


tolico obtinendo” is merely declaratory, not a condition for the use 
of the faculty, then the sense of it is that the bishop can permit 
the priests to omit the Passion in one Mass, provided they have 
the right to binate, which right was before the Code became law to 
be obtained by Apostolic indult. We would consider the form of 
the faculty to have remained unchanged, though since the promul- 
gation of the Code one can get permission to binate, not only by 
Apostolic indult, but also by permission of the local Ordinary. 
Wuest-Mullaney (“Matters Liturgical,” n. 571, ed. 1929) take 
it for granted that the bishops can give that permission in virtue of 
those faculties. We know of one or two instances where the 
faculty was interpreted in the sense in which we here explain it, 
but we do not know what the general practice of the bishops is. 


PERMISSION TO ATTEND Non-CaTHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Question: Canon 1374 states that the bishop only can decide under what 
circumstances non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools may be attended by Catholic 
pupils. I ask, is this Canon to be understood as implying that the bishop must 
needs pass an individual judgment on the case of each pupil that attends these 
schools, or may the words, “in quibus rerum adiunctis et quibus adhibitis 
cautelis . . . tolerari possit ut ex scholz celebrentur,” be interpreted as implying 
that the bishop is empowered to permit, at a single judgment, an entire group of 
pupils of a given locality, where all are affected by like conditions, to enter 
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some certain school in question? Has the bishop authority to permit some one 
in his diocese to pass judgment in these cases in place of himself? 
PASTOR. 

Answer: There is nothing new in Canon 1374, it merely repeats 
the ancient doctrine of the Church on the education of children. 
The same doctrine should be held by all other Christian denomina- 
tions if they were true to their religious convictions. They, as 
well as Catholics, must believe that it is not optional with human 
beings to have or not to have religion, and therefore the parents 
who are by the very law of nature responsible for the education 
of their children are bound to lead their offspring to God, to see 
that they learn to know God and His laws and live according to 
them. Since the relation of the human being towards God must 
regulate all his activities of life, it is not logical to separate the study 
of secular knowledge from religion, because all our study, all our 
work, is a means to the only one end we have—to know and love 
and serve God. The public schools in the United States are neutral 
as far as religion is concerned. In many countries in Europe the 
public schools have tried to solve the problem of religious educa- 
tion by setting apart certain hours of the weekly plan of class 
periods for religious teaching; the pupils are separated for the 
religion period according to the various denominations, and a 
teacher of the respective denomination instructs children of that 
denomination. In this manner the religious teaching is given 
official standing in the school, and is recognized as one of the sub- 
jects taught. They at least admit that religious teaching has a 
place in the education of the children. 

Every believing Christian father and mother knows that they 
have the duty to provide religious training for their children, and 
the Catholic Church tries to urge the Catholic families to live up 
to that duty. In all parishes that are able to get the means for 
building and maintaining their own school, the Church wants them 
to provide such institution. However, in many places it is not 
possible to have a Catholic school, and for high school education 
it is nearly everywhere impossible to provide sufficient facilities. 
It is practically an impossibility for the bishop of the diocese to 
know all the circumstances of persons and places, and he has to 
leave a great deal of the responsibility for the proper education 
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of the children to the pastors. If in the question of attendance of 
Catholic children at public schools the people claim against the 
judgment of the pastor that they are justified in sending their 
children to a public school, the Ordinary alone has authority to 
pronounce in particular cases on the fulfillment of the required 
conditions, in accordance with the instructions of the Holy See, 


BuYING AND SELLING OF STOCK BY PRIEsT 


Question: Father James is a parish priest who from study, inquiry and obser. 
vation has acquired considerable knowledge of stocks and various securities, 
Through his broker he regularly buys various stocks on a safe margin, and 
holds them for a time (sometimes a few days and again for several months), 
and then sells them at increased price. He then buys other stocks and again 
disposes of them as before. For the past several years by these stock transac- 
tions Father James has cleared about $1500.00 annually over and above 6% inter- 
est on his money actually invested. Father James rarely goes to a broker's 
office and gives no scandal. He usually transacts his business over the telephone, 
I ask, are the above stock transactions included in the terms “negotiatio” and 
“mercatura” mentioned in Canon 142, and consequently unlawful because of said 
Canon or of any other Canon? 

Pastor. 


Answer: As far as we know, commentators of Canon Law are 
unanimous in condemning the practice spoken of by our corres- 
pondent as an infraction of ecclesiastical regulations on the life 
and conduct of the clergy. The law of Canon 142—“Clerics are 
forbidden either in person or through others to engage in business 
or trading, whether for their own benefit or for that of others”— 
is not new, but is a restatement of the former law. To buy and 
sell stock on speculation and to do so habitually, whether the priest 
acts in person or through his broker, has been considered forbidden 
long before the Code became law. The words of the Code, “nego- 
tiationem vel mercaturam exercere,” seem to denote habitual actions 
of that kind. If now and then one should buy shares of stock 
and, finding them considerably increased in value in the course of 
time, should sell them so as to profit by the increased value, we 
would not consider that a habit of trading or speculating. 


CERTAIN CONDITIONS CONTRARY TO ESSENCE OF MARRIAGE 
INVALIDATE THE SACRED CONTRACT 


Question: Canon 1092, §2, states that a future condition contrary to the sub- 
stance of marriage renders such a marriage invalid. Canon 1086, §2, states 
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that a positive act of the will excluding all right to the conjugal act invalidates 
, marriage. I ask: 

(1) Are these two Canons to be taken together and interpreted in the light 
of each other, or are they to be taken as indicating two separate conditions, 
either of which invalidates the marriage bond? 

(2) If one or both parties enter into marriage with the express intention of 
having no children, and intend to have none other than onanistic use of marriage, 
jg such a marriage invalid? 

(3) If one or both parties enter into marriage with the avowed purpose of 
making only an onanistic use of marriage and of having no children, but do at 
the same time admit the existence of the mutual right for the conjugal act, is this 
marriage valid? PASTOR. 

Answer: (1) The two Canons do not speak of the same thing. 
Canon 1086, §2, has reference to a state of mind, and to the will 
following that state of mind to contract marriage, not as God and 
the Church want it, but as one’s own mind and will positively want 
it, defying or repudiating marriage as God and the Church define 
it. Evidently the object of the eontract of such a person is totally 
different from the object of a person who contracts marriage as 
God and the Church define it. If a person were merely mistaken 
about the essential requisites of marriage, but had the predom- 
inating intention to contract marriage as Christians generally do, 


the simple error would not invalidate the marriage (cfr. Canon 


1084). In the ordinary affairs of life contracts are often made 
by people who have not a perfect knowledge of all that the con- 
tract imports; they may even have erroneous ideas about it, but 
they rely on the law and want to assume the obligations and get 
the benefits that law specifies. Nobody seems to question the validity 
of these contracts, though it is not the best way of making a 


contract. 

Canon 1092 deals with the various kinds of conditions under 
which one may make the marriage contract. If this condition 
(which has to be known from the words or conduct of the party 
making it in order to be considered in the external forum) is 
against the essential qualities of a true mariage, against the bonum 
pros, preventing generation by unlawful means, or destroying 
fetal life, against marital fidelity (condition to be free to have 
sexual relations with others), against the indissolubility, such con- 
dition makes marriage invalid. 

(2) If one or both parties enter into marriage with the express 
intention, says our correspondent, of having no children but having 
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onanistic intercourse, is it a marriage? That will depend on what 
they mean by an intention. A condition supposes that it is made 
known to the other party and accepted by him or her. Certainly 
that intention is against an essential element of marriage (the 
bonum prolis), and he who intends that kind of married life does 
not intend marriage as willed by God; but since there is a possi. 
bility that a party assumes the obligations of marriage with the 
will and intention not to fulfill them, valid marriage can be con- 
tracted with that sinful intention. If that intention is expressed 
in the form of a condition, there is no marriage; if it is not thus 
expressed but is merely in the mind of the person or perhaps ex- 
pressed in the form of a resolution intimated to the other party, 
the validity is doubtful, and in the external forum only a condi- 
tion properly so called could be considered, while in the internal 
forum the marriage is invalidated when the intention is against 
unity or indissolubility. 

(3) To concede to each other the right to proper conjugal inter- 
course for the purpose of begetting children, is the object of the 
marriage contract, so that there is no marriage where this right 
is not mutually conferred by the contracting parties. If one or both 
enter into marriage with the avowed purpose of frustrating its 
primary purpose by onanism, canonists say that it is possible to 
have the evil intention of abusing the marriage by habitual onanistic 
intercourse and still contract a valid marriage. They consider that 
the right to lawful intercourse is given, but the evil intention begins 
to operate only after the contract is completed, supposing in this 
case that the intention was not expressed in the form of a condi- 
tion under which the marriage is contracted. “Canonists,” says 
Ayrinhac (“Marriage Legislation,” n. 201), “find a difference be- 
tween an intention contrary to the indissolubility of the bond or the 
good of the sacrament and an intention contrary to the good of 
fidelity or of the offspring. The latter does not annul the mar- 
riage, unless it has been set down as a pact, because fidelity and 
the good of the offspring do not belong to the contract itself, but 
rather to its use; they follow the contract already constituted in 
its essence.” 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


Confession Before Marriage 


By H. Davis, S. J. 


Case.—Titius and Caia, both non-practising Catholics, went through 
the civil form of marriage two years ago, when it was quite possible 
and easy for them to be married in church. Their Catholic neighbors 
know the state of things, and are rightly scandalized. Both of the 
parties have come to realize the fact that their marriage is invalid, 
and approach their parish-priest to have it made right. The priest 
advised them both to go to confession first, and to bring to him a 
certificate from their confessor, for this was prescribed by a synodal 
decree. Caia agreed, but Titius declined to do so. The parish-priest, 
therefore, anxious not to lose so good an opportunity of bringing back 
to the Church two of his flock, agreed to marry them without insisting 
on the confession of Titius. He argued that confession was not really 
necessary, that the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, De Reform. Mat., 
cap 1) and the Ritual merely advise confession and Holy Communion 
in such cases, that a synodal decree is not preceptive, for, if it were, 
the bishop would be constituting a fresh matrimonial impediment. 
The questions that arise are: 


(1) By what means should the state of grace be acquired for the 
fruitful reception of the Sacrament of Marriage? 


(2) Can a parish-priest impose confession before marriage? 
(3) Was the parish-priest justified in his action and views? 


Solution—(1) Since marriage is a Sacrament of the Living, it 
presupposes that the parties who are going to be married are in the 
state of grace. The graces of this Sacrament are, of course, both 
sanctifying grace and the actual graces necessary for continued life 
in the married state. If, then, Catholics entering upon a valid con- 
tract of marriage in mortal sin do not receive the grace of the Sac- 
rament, they are entering upon a state of life that needs very spe- 
cial graces, of which they most foolishly and sinfully deprive them- 
selves, and those graces are necessary nowadays (perhaps more 
than ever before) in order that married persons may live a virtuous 
Christian life in the pagan milieu in which they are apt to find 
themselves. More than this, the Catholic and moral education of 
children is now beset with more difficulties than formerly, for chil- 
dren are, we do not doubt it, more exposed than their fathers to the 
influences of modern paganism and immorality, both of which are 
too apparent in literature and conduct. 
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Since, then, Christian marriage presupposes the state of grace 
because it is a Sacrament of the Living, parties about to be married 
must acquire the state of grace if they happen to be in mortal sin 
(and that under the pain of mortal sin), both that they may receive 
the grace of the Sacrament and avoid a sacrilege. But furthermore, 
since the parties to a marriage are themselves the ministers of the 
Sacrament, and themselves produce the Sacrament by contributing 
both the matter and the form, if they are in the state of mortal sin, 
they act with great irreverence towards an institution of Our Lord, 
Again, if each one knows that the other is in the state of mortal sin, 
there would be codperation in the sin of another, not indeed neces- 
sarily formal but at least material, and such codperation might be 
sinful, though not so in case of necessity. Lastly, if one of the 
parties remain in mortal sin, that one will not receive the graces 
necessary for married life, and will therefore be depriving the other 
party of certain helps in the married state. It is obvious, therefore, 
that on many grounds the state of grace is essential before entering 
on marriage. The state of grace must be acquired, either by con- 
fession with at least attrition, or by contrition without confession. 
There is no positive obligation to go to confession before marriage, 
but it is advisable to do so, more satisfactory, more meritorious, 
the result being thus more easy of attainment; but we must be cau- 
tious not to impose obligations that do not exist. In Schulze’s 
“Manual of Pastoral Theology” (p. 312) the words of Dr. Heiss 
are quoted with approval to the effect that one who declines to con- 
fess before marriage—and we are assuming the presence of mortal 
sin—can hardly ever acquire the state of grace by an act of true 
contrition, which of its nature connotes the intention of confessing. 
The author adds that every priest who has had experience in the 
matter will endorse the doctrine, and as a rule not join in marriage 
persons who have not gone to confession. The doctrine may, we 
believe, be practically true, but a practice of refusing to assist at 
such marriages would produce more evil than good, and would, 
almost infallibly, drive people into invalid marriages before a Reg- 
istrar or in a non-Catholic church. The pastor will have to act 
with the greatest prudence in these matters, and before refusing 
would have to be extraordinarily sure of his procedure. 

(2) The Church bids the parish-priest urge with great insistence 
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the practice of confession and Holy Communion before marriage 
(Canon 1033). In some countries the practice is, we believe, well 
established ; in others it has fallen into abeyance. The pastor should, 
therefore, try to form a sound public opinion amongst his flock in 
this matter, and will do so, not by waiting till the eve of a marriage, 
but by reiterated instructions and sermons on the sanctity of Chris- 
tian marriage and the immense importance of the graces it bestows. 
Instructions may usefully be given on this subject three or four 
times a year, preferably at periods when marriages usually take 
place—that is, at Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, the months of 
August and September, and other times in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the country. In regard to certificates of confession, there 
is no doubt that the pastor should obey synodal decrees, for these 
are not framed and imposed without wise foresight, nor are they 
allowed to remain in force without reason. Prescinding from such 
decrees, if an individual, who has been living in sin owing to an 
invalid marriage which he or she could not but recognize to be in- 
valid, refuses to go to confession before marriage, the pastor cannot 
impose any obligation beyond the obligation that already exists of 
acquiring the state of grace by confession or contrition, nor may he 
refuse to assist at a marriage merely for that reason. There are 
certainly circumstances in which he must refuse to assist at a mar- 
riage, but he must first consult the local Ordinary (Canons 106s, 
1066). The case in question is not one of those contemplated by 
the Canons, as we presume, for neither party of the case has notori- 
ously rejected the faith, nor is a public sinner, nor notoriously 
excommunicated. 

(3) Now, with regard to the views of the parish-priest. 

(a) A non-practising Catholic who has been married by a civil 
Registrar, and who has been living some years in concubinage, is 
not, it is true, likely to elicit a sincere act of contrition, though he 
could absolutely do so. The view of the priest that confession was 
not really necessary is not true in such cases, and he may be morally 
sure that confession is really necessary. 

(b) Though the Council of Trent and the Ritual do not enforce 
but only advise confession, synodal decrees are framed for the good 
of the faithful, and supplement the prescriptions of the Ritual or 
rather explain them. Such decrees should, therefore, be observed 
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as far as possible, In exceptional cases, the pastor should first con- 
sult the Bishop, and should not dismiss diocesan decrees on his own 
authority. 

(c) Synodal decrees certainly have a preceptive force, if it is 
the intention of the Ordinary that they should have such force—an 
intention that must be presumed unless the contrary is expressed, 
The Bishop has true authority over the consciences of his subjects 
with a jurisdiction derived from his office. 

(d) The power of constituting matrimonial impediments belongs 
to the Church, and is now exercised only by the Holy See, though 
a local Ordinary has the power of forbidding a definite marriage 
for a good and sufficient reason (Canon 1039). In the case, how- 
ever, the decree does not create an impediment, but lays down an 
obligation to be fulfilled as a condition of being admitted to the 
celebration of marriage. This in no way constitutes an impediment 
in the strict sense. Therefore, under the circumstances of the case, 
the parish-priest might have lawfully married the parties to prevent 
public scandal continuing, to preclude a continued life of sin, to 
benefit Caia (who had a right to validation), and to legitimate off- 
spring. But he should have first consulted the Bishop, and should 
abide by his decision. In the extreme case, if there was no time to 
refer the case to the Bishop, he might use epieikeia. He would al- 
ways be justified, we believe, in quoting the diocesan decree, and 
telling the parties to wait until he should receive an answer from 
the Bishop. Finally, it was possible for him, absolutely speaking, 
to marry the parties in extreme urgency, but not for the reasons 
which he alleged. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


EncycticaAL OF His Ho.iness, Pore Prius XI, on SpririTuaL 
RETREATS 


“When we proclaimed an Extraordinary Jubilee for the whole 
Catholic world on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of our 
ordination to the holy priesthood, everybody knew what our mind 
and intention was. As we solemnly declared in the Apostolic 
Constitution ‘Auspicantibus Nobis,’ January 6, 1929, we had been 
induced to grant the Jubilee not only by the hope that the immense 
family of Christians confided to the care of our heart by the most 
kind Heart of God might share in the joy of their common 
Father and give thanks, together with us, to the Supreme Giver of 
all gifts, but we had moreover the pleasant expectation that the 
Christian people, once the treasury of celestial gifts was opened 
to them with paternal liberality by us to whom the dispensation 
of heavenly gifts is committed, would make use of this opportunity 
for the strengthening of their faith, the increase of piety and per- 
fection, the sincere amendment of private and public life according 
to the norm of the Holy Gospel, whence, as one of the most agree- 
able fruits of peace with and pardon from God, was to be expected 
peace between individuals and in society. 

“Nor has this our hope been in vain. For the religious fervor 
with which the Christian people received the promulgation of the 
Jubilee did not cool off in the course of time, but we saw it increase 
more and more with the help of God who called forth those events 
which shall perpetuate the truly salutary memory of this year for 
all posterity. We have had abundant reasons to rejoice, since we 
have with our own eyes seen a great deal of the glorious increase 
of faith and piety, and we have enjoyed the happiness of seeing a 
great multitude of our most dear children, whom we have gladly 
admitted to our house and have had the happiness to press, so to 
say, to our heart. While we give very earnest thanks to the Father 
of mercies who has deigned to start the growth of and to ripen 
and gather so many and such great fruits in the course of this 
year of atonement, pastoral solicitude prompts and compels us to 
see that out of these happy beginnings greater and lasting advantages 
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may accrue by which the happiness and welfare of individuals and 
society generally may be obtained. 

“While we were reflecting in what way and manner these fruits 
may be obtained, there came to our mind Pope Leo XIII, of happy 
memory, who when announcing a Holy Year on one occasion 
exhorted all the faithful in most impressive words (which we 
have repeated in the above-mentioned Constitution ‘Auspicantibus 
Nobis’) to collect themselves for a moment and raise their thoughts, 
so intensely concentrated on the earth, to better things. The same 
thought was in the mind of Pope Pius X, of sacred memory, 
who had by word and example promoted sacerdotal sanctity, when 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood he addressed a most tender exhortation to the Catholic 
clergy, replete with most precious and exquisite documents by which 
the edifice of spiritual life may be raised to an unusual height. 

“Following in the footsteps of these Pontiffs, we think it oppor- 
tune to do something ourselves. We wish to urge a certain excellent 
practice from which we hope there will flow very many and excellent 
benefits to the Christian people. We mean the use of the Spiritual 
Exercises, which we ardently desire to see spread daily more and 
more, not only among the secular and religious clergy, but also 
among the rank and file of Catholic lay people. This use of the 
Spiritual Exercises we wish to leave to our beloved children as 
the monument of this sacred year. We do this all the more gladly 
because it is the end of the fiftieth year of our holy priesthood. 
There can be nothing more pleasant to us than to recount the 
memory of the celestial graces and unspeakable consolations which 
we have so often experienced when making retreats; to recall the 
assiduity with which we attended the sacred retreats by which we 
have, as by so many steps in a stairway, marked our priestly career; 
to recount the light and inspirations which we received during 
them to know the Divine Will and to do it; to recall with no less 
satisfaction the long years of the priestly ministry during which 
the Lord granted us to consecrate ourselves again and again to the 
work of the spiritual retreats, and we can testify to the immense 
salutary effects which are derived from them for the special help 
of eternal salvation. 

“For more than one reason we can judge of the importance, 
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utility and timeliness of sacred retreats, when we consider even 
superficially the times in which we live. The gravest illness from 
which our times suffer, and which is at the same time a fertile 
source of evils that every thinking man laments, is the levity and 
lack of thought which drives men to all but heavenly things. Hence 
the continual and feverish activity in external affairs; hence the 
insatiable desire for riches and pleasures, which gradually diminishes 
and extinguishes in the minds of men the desire for higher goods 
and implicates them to such an extent in the external and perishable 
things that it prevents them from thinking of the eternal truths, 
of the divine laws and of God himself—the only principle and end 
of all created things, who nevertheless even in these days, when the 
perversion of morals is ever so great, in His infinite goodness 
and mercy continually draws men to Himself by pouring out a 
most generous measure of grace. To cure this illness from which 
the human family suffers so severely, what better help and relief 
can we suggest than to invite those enervated souls, neglectful in 
the affairs of eternity, to the pious recollection of the spiritual 
retreats? And indeed, if the Spiritual Exercises were nothing more 
than a few days’ retirement during which men are given an oppor- 
tunity to spend these days away from the great crowd and from 
the cares of life, not in idle rest but in the meditation of the most 
serious questions which unceasingly agitate the human race—namely, 
questions about its origin and its end, ‘whence men come and whither 
they go—nobody will deny that the Spiritual Exercises can produce 
considerable fruits.” 

Continuing, the Holy Father declares that spiritual retreats are 
a great weapon against the naturalism or materialism so prevalent 
in these times, a means to obtain real peace and happiness of mind 
in the midst of people who seek supreme satisfaction in worldly 
goods and pleasures, an inspiration to help others to seek their 
happiness in God. 

Christ gave us an example of spiritual retreats by His retirement 
at the house of Nazareth, by His invitation to the Apostles to go 
with Him to a secluded place and rest a while (Mark, vi. 31) ; the 
Apostles gave an example by their ten days’ retirement at the cenacle 
before the coming of the Holy Ghost. Among the Fathers of the 
Church, St. Jerome and St. Peter Chrysologus recommended retire- 
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ment for a while to devote oneself to the things of God and one’s 
soul; Pope St. Leo the Great gives the same advice. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori calls the Spiritual Exercises performed in solitude “a treas- 
ure of God”; St. Charles Borromeo endeavored to promote spiritual 
retreats among the clergy and the laity. Many Popes have recom- 
mended the pious practice, and have instituted it at the Vatican. 
The Holy Father praises those Bishops of ecclesiastical provinces 
who make a few days’ retreat in connection with their meeting for 
deliberation on the spiritual affairs of the Province. ~ 

The Holy Father exhorts all clerics and religious to observe 
very zealously what Canon Law requires of them concerning 
spiritual retreats, and that they should consider these days, not as 
a loss to their work of religion, but rather as a necessary means 
to refresh and strengthen themselves for more zealous work for the 
honor of God and the welfare of souls. 

Not only for the secular clergy and the religious organizations, 
but also for lay people (especially those banded together under the 
organization known as “Catholic Action’’), are the spiritual retreats 
to be the means of obtaining light and strength to spread the king- 
dom of Christ on earth in codperation with the Catholic hierarchy. 

Workingmen and mechanics, who in our time more than ever 
before have been enabled by higher wages to enjoy some of the 
comforts of life, are to be encouraged to make spiritual retreats 
in order that they may not be so absorbed by the affairs of the 
world as to forget their ultimate destiny. 

If the Spiritual Exercises are to bring the desired results, they 
must be conducted with great solicitude and prudence, and for a 
sufficient length of time to get the mind firmly concentrated on 
spiritual things; for this purpose absolute silence and recollection 
are a great help. The ideas and principles of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius are especially recommended by the Holy See as the 
basis for all retreats. St. Ignatius has been proclaimed the Heavenly 
Patron of the Spiritual Exercises by the Constitution of Pope 
Pius XI, July 25, 1922. The Holy Father recommends to all— 
secular clergy, religious communities and parishes—the practice 
already in vogue in many places of having during each month, or 
at least every quarter of the year, a day of recollection. In this 
way many people who cannot attend a prolonged retreat will have 
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at least some special means of refreshing their souls and directing 
all their activities to the honor of God (Encyclical of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI, December 20, 1929). 


EncycLIcAL OF His Hotness, Pore Pius XI, on THE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


The Holy Father, as the representative of the Divine Master, 
is anxious about the spiritual welfare of all mankind, but especially 
about that of the children whom Christ loved affectionately: “Let 
the little ones come unto Me.” Because of the intense efforts made 
for education in these days by all civilized nations, and because of 
the many errors in even the most elementary principles, the Supreme 
Pontiff desires to point out the chief ideas to be adhered to in the 
Christian education of youths. 

Education essentially consists in such a formation of man as 
to make him what he should be and to teach him how he should 
conduct himself in this earthly life in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created. Christ says of Himself that He 
is the way, the truth and the life; wherefore there can be no adequate 
and perfect education unless it be Christian. Individuals, families, 
and nations must be imbued with the Christian principles of life. 
The training must start with the child, for childhood is the age 
when the impressions made are lasting and influence the whole 
future life according to the words of the Holy Bible: “A young 
man according to his way, even when he is old he will not depart 
from it” (Prov., xxii. 6). The greatness, beauty and excellence of 
the work of Christian education is seen in the sublime expression 
of Christ’s love for the children: “Whosoever shall receive one 
such child as this in My name, receiveth Me” (Mark, ix. 36). 

The work of education is necessarily of a social character, and 
not a matter to be left to individual effort. Now, there are three 
necessary societies, distinct and yet harmoniously united by God, 
in the bosom of which man is born. Two of these societies, the 
family and the State, are of the natural order; the third, the 
Church, is of the supernatural order. 

What the Holy Father says concerning the right of the Church 
to teach not only religious knowledge but also other branches of 
human knowledge, is merely an enlargement of the principles laid 
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down in the Code of Canon Law; and the Code itself only repeats 
what the Church has taught concerning education for many cep. 
turies past. In the education of mankind there can be no conflict 
between the study of religion and of human knowledge, because 
God is the author of the one as well as of the other, provided the 
human mind does not antagonize God but submits to and follows 
Him. In her duty of providing for the Christian education of 
her children the Church does not deprive the family and the State 
of their share in the education, but rather works for and with 
them. 

The family has the first and most natural right to the education 
of its children, since the child is first a member of the family before 
it is a citizen of the State. Christian parents certainly have the 
duty to give their children a Christian education. The Holy Father 
quotes with approval the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oregon in the School Question case: “The child is not 
merely a creature of the State; those who raise him and bring him 
up have the right together with the high duty to educate and prepare 
him for the fulfillment of his duties. The State does not possess 
the general power to establish a uniform type of education for the 
youths, forcing them to receive instruction only from the public 
schools.” As the Church respects the natural right of the family, 
she does not permit her ministers to baptize children of infidels 
without their consent, nor to give them a Christian education against 
their will, until such time as the child is capable of deciding for 
itself whether it wants to embrace the faith. 

The State has the right and duty to protect and help the family 
and the Church in the work of education and to remove whatever 
damaging influences there may be in the road to a good and efficient 
education. The State can also demand that all its citizens have the 
necessary civic and national knowledge and a certain degree of intel- 
lectual, moral and physical training such as is considered necessary 
according to the conditions of our times and the status of the 
State. The Church is willing to codperate with the State, as God 
wants both to work for the spiritual and material welfare of the 
people. 

The Church cannot approve of the education of children without 
religion and without religious environment, because it is against the 
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law of God. The Church cannot approve of the modern sexual 
education which aims at imparting knowledge of the delicate sub- 
ject of sex without regard to God’s law and right Christian con- 
science. The Church cannot approve of the co-educational system, 
especially in the years of adolescence. The materialistic or natural- 
istic ideas advanced in favor of this system do not take account of 
human nature, as we know it from revelation, and even ignore the 
results of experience. 

In order to obtain good and lasting results in education, it is 
necessary that the family furnish the proper environment, and that 
the children are not sacrificed at too early an age to business or 
work that interferes with their education. 

Since the family ordinarily cannot give the necessary education 
in all its extent (religious, scientific, civic, physical), the school 
must supply that need. Long before the various States thought 
of a school system, the Catholic Church had her schools. If all 
branches of education—religious, literary, social, etc.—do not go 
hand in hand, the education is necessarily onesided and incomplete. 
It does not suffice, remarks the Holy Father, that religion be taught 
in school, but the entire teaching and conduct of the school must 
be permeated with the religious atmosphere; otherwise the prin- 
cipal part of human knowledge and training is relegated to an inci- 
dental adjunct of the school. One should not say that in a State 
where other religions besides the Catholic have to be considered 
it is impossible for the State to furnish Catholic schools for Catholic 
children. No, it can be easily figured out how much it costs per 
head for the State to provide schooling for the children, and a 
sum in proportion to the number of children can be apportioned 
for Catholic schools. This system is actually in vogue in some 
countries. 

The Holy Father urges Catholic families to insist on their right 
to give their children a Catholic education. He encourages the 
Catholic teachers, and begs that more of them, religious and lay, 
go into that field of work and do so with heart and soul. They 
must warn the children against bad books and improper shows, 
moving pictures, and radio programs, and strengthen them against 
the danger by good books, educational moving pictures and shows 
and by thorough knowledge of their religion, so that they be able 
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to distinguish between what is right and wrong and know the 
reason for it. 

The purpose of Christian education is to form the character g 
that the child, and later the man or woman, shall act from a 
supernatural motive in all that he does, and shall govern all his 
activities by right reason enlightened by the supernatural light of 
the example and teaching of Christ. He should use every right 
means to advance himself in life, because one shows gratitude and 
appreciation of God’s gifts when one makes the most of the abilities 
and opportunities that God has given. 

A true Christian must be a true and faithful citizen, for, if he 
sincerely believes in Christ’s teaching, he must admit that he owes 
obedience and respect to the secular authority because of God's 
law, and he knows that the love of the neighbor demanded by 
Christ commands him to be concerned in the welfare of others, and 
of course first and foremost in the welfare of those who are near 
to him (Encyclical of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, December 
31, 1929). 





Homiletic Part 


Sermou Material for the Month of April 


PASSION SUNDAY 
Confession 
By ANDREW ARTHUR 


“1 will confess against myself mine iniquity against the Lord” (Ps. xxxi. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Man’s need of a confidant. 
(2) God provides for that need. 
(3) In the Sacrament of Penance Christ is my Saviour. 
(4) The solemnity of the institution of this Sacrament. 
(5) Confession disarms the justice of God. 


Man is a social being. It is not good for him to be alone. 
He must be able to commune with others, to express his inmost 
thoughts, his joys and his sorrows. To be cut off from all com- 


munication and turned in upon himself alone is unbearable. Solitary 
confinement is the most terrible of all punishments, and, if pro- 
tracted, will almost inevitably end in loss of reason. 


And, curious as it may appear, it is nevertheless true that man 
needs above all to confide his culpable mistakes and failures to a 
trustworthy and helpful friend. These are harder to bear entirely 
alone and to brood over than are the joys and successes and mis- 
fortunes of life. Remorse of conscience and the craving for relief 
from the crushing sense of guilt drive a man to seek a confidant 
to whom he can unburden himself and thereby find relief and a 
remedy for his unhappy state of mind. 


Gop ProvipEs FoR MANn’s NEED 


Almighty God foresees and provides for all this in His scheme 
of redemption. He has promised peace to men of good will, and 
in His sacramental system He has made provision for dealing with 
sin—bad will—according to man’s need. He has offered to man 
the means of unburdening his conscience in strict confidence to a 
friend who can sympathize and who can, in God’s name, absolve 
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culpable mistakes and failures for which the sinner repents. This 
is the Sacrament of Penance. 

Having accumulated the price of man’s redemption on Good 
Friday, He arranges for the share out of that great price on Easter 
Sunday. “He stood in their midst,” the conquerer of sin and death, 
the marks of the crucifixion still upon Him; and He saluted them 
with the Christmas message of Peace. “And when He had said 
this, He breathed on them and said: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost, 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven.’ ” 

It is not good for men to be alone with their guilty remorse. 
When the Angel told St. Joseph: “Thou shalt call His name Jesus,” 
he gave as the reason, “for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” That was to be the Child’s mission on earth to save. His name 
means Saviour. In the Sacrament of Penance more than anywhere 
else He shows himself individually to us, His people, as our Saviour, 
He sends forth His ministers with the command: “In My name 
invite them to confide in you, to tell you all, to express their sorrow, 
and in My name apply to them their individual share of My plenteous 
redemption.” 





In Tuts SACRAMENT CHRIST 1S My SAviour 


It is perfectly true for each of us to say: “Part of the passion 
of our Blessed Lord was caused by me alone. Had I never sinned, 
the passion of Christ would not have been so intense. Had I never 
sinned, the thorns would not have torn the sacred brow so cruelly, 
the wounds in hands and feet would not have gaped so wide, the 
spear thrust through the Sacred Heart would not have been so 
deep. In a sense, part of the Precious Blood was shed by me and 
for me alone. And it is in the Sacrament of Penance that | 
receive my individual share of the Passion for the remission of my 
individual sins.” 

In the Sacrament of Baptism, Christ is doing a work of remission 
common to all souls—the remission of original sin. Part of the 
Precious Blood was shed for that. We all share in that saving 
act alike. But not so in the Sacrament of Penance. Christ is 
doing a work of remission peculiar to the individual. He is giving 
me the share of the Precious Blood that is mine and mine alone. 
He is wiping out my individual sins, my pride, my dishonesty, my 
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sensuality, my lying. No one else shares in that. It is wholly 
mine. He is indeed my Saviour. He is saving me from my own 

nal sins. To ignore and despise the Sacrament of Penance is 
to ignore and despise Christ in His essential character of my very 
own Saviour. 

Surely, when we honestly realize this, it tinges the humiliation 
of Confession with joy. It suggests reasonably frequent Con- 
fession in the spirit of the Psalmist: “Wash me yet more and more 
from my sin.” When we contemplate our Divine Saviour hurrying 
back from the tomb to institute that life-giving Sacrament on Easter 
Day, we are surely inspired with enthusiasm to make use of it. 
He made it for sinners. 

“They that are well need not the physician, but they that are 
sick.” It has been called a Sacrament of the Dead, for it restores 
life to the soul of the repentant sinner who has sinned grievously 
and thereby lost the life of sanctifying grace. 


SOLEMNITY OF INSTITUTION 


Notice the solemnity of our Blessed Lord’s action in instituting 
this great Sacrament and giving His first priests the power of abso- 
lution: “He breathed on them.” There is only one other passage 
in Holy Scripture to be compared with this, namely, where we are 
told that God breathed upon man. In the second chapter of Genesis, 
where the sacred writer is describing the creation of man, he uses 
these remarkable words: “And the Lord God formed man of the 
slime of the earth, and breathed into his face the breath of life and 
man became a living soul.” The life-giving breath of God gives 
man his immortal soul. So Christ on Easter Day breathed into 
his first priests the life-giving power of absolution, which can 
revivify and give back supernatural life to souls which have com- 
mitted spiritual suicide. And they have passed it on to their suc- 
cessors, down to our own day. 


CoNFESSION DISARMS THE DIVINE JUSTICE 


Our Divine Saviour sits at the right hand of the Father in 
Heaven ever making intercession for us, while His apostles upon 
earth use this Sacrament of peace and reconciliation to save His 
people from their sins—to give peace to men of good will. At the 
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end of time He will leave the right hand of the Father and come 
in the clouds of Heaven with much power and majesty to judge 
the human race, as He Himself has foretold. The time of mercy 
will then be at an end and the time of justice will be at hand. 

The Sacrament of Penance is God’s way of preparing for me a 
favorable verdict at the judgment seat. “Accuse yourself now,” 
He says, “so that I may forgive; otherwise you will be accused 
hereafter so that I may condemn.” Look at your crucifix, hear the 
cry of your dying Saviour: “I thirst,” and resolve to receive 
worthily this life-giving Sacrament during this holy season while 
we are commemorating His Passion and Death and His glorious 
victory over sin and the grave. 





PALM SUNDAY 
By LamBerT NOLte, O.S.B. 


The Contrast in the Divine Office Today 


“Tell ye the daughter of Sion: Behold thy King cometh to. thee, meek and 
sitting upon an ass” (Matt., xxi. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The note of triumph in the blessing of the palms; 
the character of opposition and persecution, especially in the 
Passion. 


I. Glory versus humiliation. 
II, Comfort versus pain. 
III, Power versus weakness. 


Conclusion: We can still comfort our Lord, by our humility, our 
patience and mortification, and our love shown by fidelity in 
little things. Our interior acts can become a tru 
“Hosannah.” 


In the prayers and chants used at the blessing of the palms today, 
all can distinguish the note of joy and triumph. And yet already 
in the Responsary after the Epistle we hear, as it were, the rumb- 
lings of the storm raised by Our Lord’s enemies against Him. This 
character of opposition and persecution is brought out more in- 
tensely in the Mass, especially in the Gospel, which contains the 
narrative of the Passion according to St. Matthew. What does the 
Church intend by placing side by side Our Saviour’s public triumph 
and external glory with His bitter Passion? She wishes that today 
and during Holy Week we should constantly realize that He who 
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suffers is the Son of God, that His Divinity gives an infinite value 
to all His sufferings of soul and body, and that God in His infinite 
love gave His beloved Son for the salvation of those who were His 
enemies (Rom., v. 7). In order that we may learn the lesson which 
our Holy Mother wants to give us during these days, let us con- 
sider a few of the most striking details in the liturgy of this Sunday. 


GtLory Versus HuMILIATION 


The opening word of the blessing of the palms is “Hosannah,” 
and we hear it repeatedly, as well as the titles “King of Israel” and 
“Son of David.” Our Lord is a true king, incomparably greater 
than David; for His kingdom is not limited to this earth but extends 
over the whole creation, nor is it confined to a short period but is 
to last for ever. And yet this eternal King is dying, this conquerer 
of death is overcome by His opponent. His own nation rejects 
Him as king, and prefers the pagan Cesar. The soldiers mock 
Him, placing on Him a dirty purple rag and a crown of thorns, and 
Pilate completes the mockery by placing on the cross an inscription 
which proclaims that He was an unsuccessful pretender against the 
existing authority, and therefore a fit companion of cutthroats. 
Finally, His own people under the leadership of its priests and 
lawyers stand by and enjoy the torture of their rejected Messiah, 
and heap on Him insults and ridicule; they had acknowledged that 
He had worked many miracles, but blinding jealousy had prevented 
them from seeing in them the works of the Messiah, foretold by 
the Prophets. 

How easy would it have been for Him any time to show His 
glory as on Mount Thabor, to make the people proclaim Him king 
in the face of His opponents, to descend from the cross and force 
His enemies to their knees in sheer terror! But that is not the 
way Of God. We must come to the faith by the childlike submis- 
sion of our small minds to God’s word; and it will be the exclusive 
and awful fate of the proud among angels and men to bow their 
knees before the name of the Crucified Saviour, not out of rever- 
ential love, but out of helpless terror. For us fortunately there is 
still time to learn from Our Lord’s unspeakable humiliations to be- 
come like Him “‘meek and humble of heart’; for whilst He humbles 
the proud, He will exalt the humble. And how easy has He made 
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it for us to humble ourselves! For what place or station could he 
too lowly for us sinners, when the most holy Son of God allowed 
Himself to be crucified as a malefactor! And what name or treat. 
ment could be too base for us, when the King of Glory accepted 
voluntarily the most outrageous insults! 


ComMForT VERSUS PAIN 


In the first Beatitude our Blessed Lord exalts the poor in spirit, 
This includes both the humble who, like St. Joseph, bear patiently 
the hardships of poverty, and those who choose voluntary poverty, 
as Our Lord Himself. We know that He might have been born 
rich, or He might have become rich. Yet, He lived on alms, and 
did not even retain a poor home in Nazareth or Capharnaum, but 
had in truth no place where He could rest His head. He slept asa 
guest in strange houses, or watched during the nights on the moun- 
tains; and He was even buried in a borrowed grave. Such extreme 
poverty meant discomfort and hardship; His journeys on foot 
through that hot, dusty and mountainous country, with its rough 
and rocky roads, were most fatiguing and painful. Now, on Palm 
Sunday He allows Himself a moderate amount of comfort. He 
claims the use of an ass, because it was really His own; He allows 
His disciples to place some garments on the back of the animal as 
a substitute for a saddle; He allows the people to spread their gar- 
ments on the way so as to soften the steps of His animal. He al- 
lows the children to express their joy, and takes a certain amount of 
human consolation from the worship of these innocents. 

But see the contrast in the Passion! He carries His own heavy 
cross up the steep and uneven road, and every stone that jolts the 
heavy burden inflicts new pain on His wounded shoulders. Later, 
His wounded body is pressed against the rough and hard wood of 
the cross, His whole weight rests on His transfixed hands and feet. 


The wounds of His scourging had never been treated, but rather 
renewed and aggravated by the removal and replacing of His gar- 
ments; and now they are exposed to the heat of the midday sun. 
And with all this there is no consolation in His soul, such as was 
granted to the Martyrs, so that they did not feel the full amount of 
their tortures. No, Our Lord’s soul felt itself forsaken even by 
His Heavenly Father. 
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What was all this for, when we know that one drop of blood, 
one word of prayer, one single sigh of Our Lord was sufficiently 
valuable to atone for the sins of the world? It was on account of 
our dullness and slowness. We should never have understood the 
terrible nature of sin, had we not seen that because of it the loving 
God allowed His Son to become an object lesson of His eternal 
justice; so that we might realize how terrible it would be for us if 
we came to Him stained by even one mortal sin. And as the pleas- 
ures of this world, especially the sins of the flesh, draw us so often 
to sin, Our Saviour gave us the most heroic example of how to 
despise them, how to bear our pains and sufferings patiently, how 
to use this world as if we were not of it, how to chastize our bodies 
so that they shall not drag us down to hell, but shall be our helpers 
in the service of God. Christ reminds us that in return for our 
temperance, our patience and penance we should not expect earthly 
comforts, but await the reward of the glorious resurrection, which 
on the cross He merited for all those who are willing to deny them- 
selves, take up their cross daily, and follow Him. 


Power VERSUS WEAKNESS 


While His enemies added by their insults new pain to Our Lord’s 
soul, they acknowledged that He had helped others by His miracles. 
They could not deny His extraordinary power. They had experi- 
enced it before when they wanted to kill Him and could not, be- 
cause the hour of darkness had not yet come. Even when the ap- 
pointed hour had come on the previous evening, the servants 
sent to capture Our Lord had felt His power, for His simple 
words, “I am He,” had thrown them to the ground. And when 
St. Peter tried to defend Him, he was restrained and told that, if 
there were any need of His defence, twelve legions of angels were 
at His disposal. Yes, He had all power in heaven and on earth; 
but for us and for our salvation He would not use it then. He 
permitted a few servants to tie His hands with bonds, which even 
Samson would have broken like a strand of thread. He became so 
weak that He, who carries the whole universe in his hands more 
easily than a strong man a particle of dust, fell under the weight 
of His cross. He allowed a few soldiers to nail Him to the cross 
without offering the slightest resistance. What was His purpose 
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in this? To make us realize that all earthly strength is nothing 
compared with God’s; that the kingdom of heaven is not to be 
gained by mere human power—be it of the mind or of the body 
or the power which money can give. He pointed to a power greater 
even than that faith which can move mountains. What power is 


this? It is God’s love, charity, the power by which, hanging on 
the cross, He wants to draw all men—that power which has changed 
the face of the earth with the spread of Christianity. It is this 
power of charity which He offers to every child of God: by its use 
our most ordinary daily actions are turned into precious pearls, and 
we can purchase for ourselves every day a higher place in the king- 
dom of heaven. By His own weakness He obtained for us that 
power ; and if we only appreciate it and work for it, He will gladly 
give it to us, for He came into the world and was crucified so that 
we may find it easy to love Him and abide in that love. 


CONCLUSION 


We read that in His agony Our Blessed Lord was comforted by 
an Angel. When we see Him in the garden, do we not wish that 
we might have been able to comfort Him? If we are really in 
earnest about that, we can still do it this very day, this week, every 
day of our lives. For as Our Lord in His agony saw all our sins 
and was grieved by them, so in the comfort of the Angel He also 
allowed Himself to see our good intentions and works. Therefore, 
by our humility we contribute to His consolation for the insults; 
by our mortification and patience we console Him in His pains of 
soul and body; and by our love we contribute to His comfort in 
that extreme weakness of His, because He foresaw that in our 
regard at least His suffering would not be in vain. He does not 
expect heroic acts from us, but rather love and faithfulness in little 
things—little things which remain secrets of love between Him and 
us. By this we can make our daily lives true “Hosannahs’”—hymns 
of praise that issue not from the lips but from the heart. And He 
who shares these secrets has promised that He will reward them. 
Amen. 





GOOD FRIDAY 


The Tragedy and Lessons of Calvary 
By H. KE ty, S. J. 
“O all you who pass the way, attend and see if there be any sorrow like to My 
sorrow” (Lament., i. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ’s special call to us today: His special claim that today 
at least we should “attend and see.” 
We can review the Passion as Christ foresaw it: what He 
suffered from His own people and what from the Gentiles. 
At the hands of His own people Christ suffers chiefly in 
mind and heart: He suffers as Master, Friend, Citizen, and 
A - chief physical sufferings come from the Gentiles. 
What claims Christ crucified has to our pity and love; what 
lessons His Mother will teach us on Calvary. 

The Cross of Jesus Christ, my dear Brethren, is set up in the 
center of human history, and the generations of men defile slowly 
by. Vast multitudes never have noticed that crucified Figure. Of 
those who have noticed it very few give it a long or constant atten- 
tion; they glance and pass and glance again, but the sight never 
draws them from their occupations and interests. But today Jesus 
Christ cannot let men pass: it is the anniversary of His Passion. 
He calls to them in the words of my text. He asks them to pause, 
to step aside, to break the worldly absorbing tenor of their lives, if 
only for a moment, to contemplate His wounds, to ask why He 
suffered. He calls all. We Catholics have heard that cry. We are 
always called to the contemplation of the Passion of Christ, but 
this day we are called to it in a peremptory manner. “Come aside,” 
our Lord says from His Cross, “come aside from business or pleas- 
ure, from frivolous or absorbing work for yourself or the world. 
You have been deaf to My call on other occasions, but today at 
least you must hear Me. It is the anniversary of My sufferings. 
Yet, not a mere anniversary. On this day the awful tragedy of 
the Passion will again be played, and I call upon you to be present, 
to pass through its stages, to see, to understand, to feel.” We can- 
not resist such a call from such a quarter. Jesus Christ has a right 
to summon us. Let us go, let us attend and see. 


Tue Passion AS CHRIST ForEsAw IT 


In the time at our disposal we can only cover a small portion of 
649 
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this sea of sorrow. We might dwell at some length on one or two 
scenes and try to penetrate deeply, to savor the bitterness to the 
full. But perhaps it might be better to pass rapidly over the whole 
story : to make the way of the cross swiftly and from a special point 
of view. We shall miss much of its depth and acuteness, but we 
shall have a fuller idea of its extent. Let us, if we can, pass through 
the Passion under the guidance of Our Lord Himself. That would 
be good, but is it possible? Our Lord, when foretelling His Pas- 
sion, has picked out certain salient features, and we can go through 
it from this point of view, trying to see it as He saw it. 

“Behold we go up to Jerusalem and the Son of Man shall be 
betrayed to the chief priests . . . and they shall condemn Him 
to death and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles. And they shall 
mock Him, and spit upon Him, and scourge Him, and kill Him: 
and the third day He shall rise again’ (Mark, x. 33, 34). You 
see the things which come up most clearly before the mental eye of 
Christ. You see the things that He feared most, that cost Him 
most. He considers the betrayal by His disciples, by His people. 
He sees the mocking and then the physical sufferings—the scourg- 
ing, the crowning, and then the crucifiction. This is only a sweep- 


ing glance—a selection: much is omitted, yet how much suffering 
does it contain! 


WHAT CHRIST SUFFERED FROM His Own PEOPLE 


Consider first what He suffers from His own people in those 
different circles in which He stands related to them! We must not 
underestimate this suffering. Remember that Our Lord had a com- 
plete human nature, that He had a heart made for all the good 
human affections and relationships. Needless to say, He loved His 
Mother with a great love; but He also loved His relations, His 
friends, His disciples, and His own people. He reverenced the 
priests and the rulers. And, just because His love was so great and 
pure, He could feel unkindness, ingratitude and indignity all the 
more. 

What a source of suffering He had in His love for His apostles! 
It was painful enough to have to put up with their obtuseness, their 
want of spiritual sense, their gross and carnal ideas, their slowness 
to catch His spirit. But all their faults come to a head in the Pas- 
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sion. They refuse Him sympathy in the garden when He asks 
for it. This was the only favor He ever asked—one which they 
might have given so easily, but they refused! At the approach of 
danger they all fly and leave Him alone to His enemies. The chief 
of them denies Him on oath at the question of a maid-servant. 
Another intrigues with His enemies, bargains against His person, 
watches, spies out an occasion, and comes himself to see that the 
capture is not missed. The priests and rulers of His people—God’s 
people—are His implacable enemies. They have dogged His 
footsteps, they have driven Him into the wilds, they have plotted 
against Him. They have refused His message and rejected His 
claims. And now He is in their power. They judge Him. With 
perjury, injustice, calumny, corruption, violation of all legal forms 
and rights, they condemn Him. They have had their way to the 
full extent of their power—but it has not satisfied them. They 
have taken His name, His reputation, His claims to be the Son of 
God, the veneration of the people, His liberty—all, but not His life. 
They will not be satisfied until they take that too. 

So they deliver Him to the Roman Governor, an act of great 
significance and a deep pang to the Sacred Heart. His own people 
have cast Him off. It will be done more deliberately: He will be 
spared nothing of the full humiliation when He is publicly rejected 
for Barabbas—a robber, a homicide! “He came unto His own and 
His own received Him not.” At the hands of His own people 
Jesus gets chiefly the sufferings of His Sacred Heart. He suffers 
as citizen, as friend, as master. His acute sense of loyalty, justice, 
gratitude, friendship is to Him but a source of suffering. 


His SUFFERINGS AT THE HANDS OF THE GENTILES 


From the Gentiles He will get His chief physical sufferings. But 
He is not spared further sufferings of mind. He is declared inno- 
cent publicly again and again, and yet He is not released. He must 
taste again all the bitterness of legal and public injustice. He is 


paraded through the city as a criminal, as a fool—through that city 


which He had entered in triumph five days before, and in which 
His claims, miracles and doctrine had been the chief subject of con- 
versation. His reputation for wisdom and power, for truth and 
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holiness, had been spread over the Jewish world, and now that repu- 
tation was blasted before this vast gathering of His nation. 

We do not perhaps consider sufficiently often the mental sufferings 
of Our Lord. We do not reflect that He was a man like us, that He 
had a full and perfect human nature, that He loved and felt and 
grieved—that the very richness of His moral, affective nature was 
the measure of His suffering. There is also another reason why 
we should not neglect this side of the Passion. It is that portion 
of the Passion that we shall be called upon most certainly to share, 
Great public, physical suffering are not the lot of many. God keeps 
these for strong souls that love greatly. But sufferings of mind 
and heart that come from ingratitude or unkindness or jealousy or 
unjust suspicions or the hard and bitter word or failure and rejec- 
tion or disappointment—these are sufferings that we shall all be 
called upon to endure. Jesus Christ will share that bitter chalice 
with us. Let us by meditation and prayer prepare ourselves to ac- 
cept it as befits those who are His followers. 

But it is still true to say that it was from the Gentiles that Our 
Lord got most of His physical sufferings. And first amongst these 
was the scourging. It is told in a single verse unobtrusively and 
quietly: but those for whom the Gospels were first written knew 
what scourging meant. It is for us something to be construed from 
imagination and from history. We have to try and imagine the 
courtyard, the group of soldiers, the pillar, the bowed figure naked 
to the waist, the hiss of the lashes, the poor human flesh on which 
they fall—which they mark with red angry marks, then cut open, 
and then mangle and tear. What an effort it requires to convince 
ourselves that that man is the Son of God; that He felt this atro- 
cious torment as we would have felt it; that the blood that stains 
the lashes, that flows on the ground in streams, that is spattered on 
the pillars and on the clothes of the soldiers, is the Precious Blood 
of the Lamb of God which washes away the sins of the world! 

Then there is the crowning with thorns. It was done by the 
soldiers in mockery. He said He was a king; He must have a 
crown. They crown Him with thorns; they mock Him. Pilate 
brings Him out crowned and clothed in an old red cloak before the 
people! Which of these things pained Him most—the piercing 
thorns, the mockery of the soldiers, the rejection of His own people? 
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We need not decide, for it was not a question of selection: He en- 
dured all three. 

And then comes the Cross. But can He suffer much more? As- 
suredly, the malice of man and His own love are not exhausted. 
You see His hands and feet have not really suffered much yet. 
They can have great holes crushed through them with blunt iron 
nails. They can be torn and wrenched. He can rest upon these 
raw and jagged wounds for hours. He can suffer from thirst. 
He can gasp and pant out His life, every movement and breath an 
agony, every moment an age. On the cross all His sufferings come 
to an head. Add to this physical suffering the humiliation, the 
shame, the mockery, the failure. Add to it the most mysterious, 
the most terrible, of all the sufferings of the Passion—the desola- 
tion of heart and the apparent abandonment by His Father. If 
there was ever a time when He needed the love and encouragement 
of His Father—when He needed that voice from Heaven which 
He heard at Baptism, that brightness of Thabor, that Angel of the 
Agony—surely this was the hour, when He was redeeming the 
world, when He was giving the greatest glory to His Father. Who 
can ever sound the depth of desolation from which came that cry 
addressed to Heaven: “My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me!” 


Curist’s CLAIMS ON Our Pity AND LovE 


“O all you that pass by the way attend and see if there be sor- 
row like to My sorrow.” Has He exaggerated? What sorrow 
has there been, what sorrow could there be like to His: what sor- 
row so universal, so poignant, so profound? The very meanest of 
men gets a certain worth from suffering. He gets a claim to atten- 
tion, to pity, to sympathy. Before the sight of great human suffer- 
ing all the barriers of rank, nationality, interest and education fall 
down, and we stand upon the great common things in which we 
are alike. Is God’s Son alone to be beyond the pale of our 
sympathy ? 

But He has another claim—a stronger one than human sympathy. 
It is for us He suffers, not for Himself; not to expiate His own 
sins, but ours. That anguish of body, the scourges, the crowning, 
the torn hands and feet, those insults and rejections, taunts and 
failures, betrayals and deceits, that anguish of soul and heart and 
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mind—that is for us. “He shall save His people from their sins” 
(Matt., i. xxi). “God so loved the world as to give His only be- 
gotten Son” (John, iii. 16). “He loved me and delivered Himself 
for me” (Gal., ii. 20). 

Let us gather round the Cross of Jesus Christ today. Let us join 
His Mother and St. John and Mary Magdalene at the foot of that 
Cross. That Mater Dolorosa will teach us how to understand this 
tremendous thing. There are two lessons which she will teach us 
especially, lessons which we need for all our lives. Nowhere can 
we learn better than on Calvary what sin means, what a punishment 
it deserves, what a punishment it has received. Nowhere on the 
other hand can we learn better the lesson of how God loved ys, 
The Figure of Christ Crucified is at once the supreme proof and 
measure of God’s hatred for sin and God’s love for us. 


EASTER SUNDAY 
The Joy of the Resurrection 


By THE RiGHT Rev. Msar. Victor Day, V.G. 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice therein” 
(Ps. cxvii. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The earth resounds with the triumphant Easter cry. 
II. We must put ourselves in the place of the Apostles. 
Ill. (a) They had heard Christ declare Himself the Son of God; 
they had seen Him give abundant proof of His claim. 
On Palm Sunday they thought He would now reign as 
the Messiah. 

(b) Disappointed, shocked, they were asking themselves con- 
flicting questions. 

(c) When they learned that Christ had risen, they under- 
stood that the humiliations had been voluntary and 
steppingstones to glory. 

The Resurrection confirmed the Apostles in their faith in 

Christ. May it also strengthen us in our Christian faith 
and lighten the paths of our lives! 


On this gladsome Easter Day these words of the Royal Psalmist 
are recited wherever Mass is celebrated, and the whole earth re- 
sounds with the triumphant cry: “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made: let us be glad and rejoice therein.” If we would under- 
stand the full meaning of these words and amply share in the 
spiritual joy of the feast, we must put ourselves in the place of the 
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Apostles and disciples of Christ, and analyze their mingled feelings 
of fear and terror, of hope and expectation, of joy and triumph. 


ATTITUDE OF THE APOSTLES 


For three years they had followed the Master in His journeys 
through the Holy Land, listened to His every word, studied His 
every act, treasured His wondrous teachings. He had told these 
beloved disciples that He was the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
Undaunted amid the murmuring multitude asking Him to hold 
them no longer in suspense and to tell them plainly who He was, He 
had answered that He and the Heavenly Father are one. Adjured 
by the high priest in the name of the living God to state whether 
He was the Son of God, He had answered with calm majesty: 
“Thou hast said it. Nevertheless I say to you, hereafter you shall 
see the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the power of God 
and coming in the clouds of heaven” (Matt., xxvi. 64). In the 
court of Pilate by His impressive silence He had pleaded guilty to 
the charge of declaring Himself the Son of God. Hanging on the 
cross, He had not denied the charge on the lips of His enemies. 
Thus, to His followers, to the people, to the high priest, Jesus 
Christ had openly declared Himself to be the Son of God. 

Jesus had not merely asserted that He was God, but had proved 
it by His works. “I speak to you,” He had said to the Jews, “and 
you believe not: the works that I do in the name of My Father. 
they give testimony of Me. If I do not the works of My Father, 
believe Me not. But if I do, though you will not believe Me, be- 
lieve the works: that you may know and believe that the Father is 
in Me and I in the Father” (John, x. 25, 37, 38). 

He had changed water into wine, had multiplied the loaves of 
bread and fishes, and by the scourge of His voice had whipped the 
howling wind and the raging waves into submission and stillness, 
to show that inanimate matter is subject to Him as God. He had 
cursed the fig tree and caused it to wither, to prove that He gives 
and takes the life of plants and trees. He had caused a fish to 
bring Him the penny of tribute, and had invisibly drawn swarms 
of the finned tribe into the net of Peter, to make plain that He has 
power over the animal kingdom as no mere man—as God alone— 
possesses. By His word, He had instantaneously cured the most 
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inveterate diseases and robbed the grave of its dead, to show that 
He is the Master of health, life, and death. Finally, He had driven 
the unwilling, protesting spirits out of the bodies of men, to give 
evidence that in the spirit world He wields the power of the Sy. 
preme Spirit, the power of God. 


THE SHOCK OF CHRIST’s DEATH 


When Christ entered upon the last week of His mortal life, these 
sayings and facts were engraved indelibly upon the minds and hearts 
of the Apostles. So, when on Palm Sunday Christ was welcomed 
triumphantly into Jerusalem, the Apostles thought that the time had 
come when He would rule and reign as the promised Messiah, as 
the King of the Jews. Sweet hope soon to be followed by bitter 
disappointment! They made Him king indeed, but a mock king; 
they crowned Him, but with thorns; they put a scepter in His hand, 
a weak reed. He was satiated with mock honors by a vile soldiery, 
sentenced to death by the Roman governor at the request of men of 
His own race, and executed as a criminal. 

Grief-stricken, bewildered, shocked to the very marrow of their 
bones, the Apostles asked themselves numerous conflicting ques- 
tions: “Had they not heard what they heard, witnessed what they 
witnessed? Had Christ not declared and proved Himself to be 
God? Could the Almighty be overcome by His enemies? Had they 
labored under illusions? Could so noble a life come to such a dis- 
mal and ignominious end? Had evil triumphed over good? Was 
another failure to be recorded among the many lost causes? Had 
not Christ foretold that He would be betrayed into the hands of 
His enemies, scourged, condemned to death, crucified ?” 


THE REACTION FOLLOWING THE RESURRECTION 


These and similar questions were weighing heavily upon the pain- 
fully heaving bosoms of the Apostles when suddenly came the start- 
ling announcement that Christ had arisen and had been seen alive. 
Wonderful and instantaneous was the reaction on the Apostles. 
They passed suddenly from darkness to light, from gloom to bright- 
ness, from despondent despair to hope, to joy, to triumph. As the 
midnight lightning sheds sudden light on the surrounding darkness, 
so did the news of the Resurrection suddenly illumine the perplex- 
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ing occurrences of the preceding days. The crowning of thorns, 
the scourging, the crucifixion, were no longer ignominious punish- 
ments inflicted on a criminal, but voluntary abasement and evident 
stepping-stones to unreached heights of glory. 


The Resurrection of Christ confirmed the Apostles forever in 
their faith in His divinity, and made them willing worldwide her- 
aids of the Christian faith. May the Resurrection also strengthen 
us in our faith in Him! May it ever lighten the dark and dismal 
paths in our lives by the bright hope of our personal resurrection 
to a glorious immortality ! 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Catholic Faith 
By Bepe Hess, O.M.C., D.D. 


“Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are they that 
have not seen, and have believed” (John, xx. 29). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The fascinating word-picture of today’s Gospel. 
Il. The Catholic faith is the divinely infused virtue by which we 
hold as true all that God has revealed, all that the Catholic 
Church teaches. 
III. The Catholic Faith is reasonable: the denial of faith in part 
or in whole is unreasonable. 
IV. The Catholic Faith rests on unquestionable credentials. 
V. Ponder on the words of the Gospel and of the Epistle of this 
Sunday, and make a whole-souled act of faith. 

What a fascinating word-picture the Evangelist has drawn for 
us in today’s Gospel! It was the day of the Resurrection; the dis- 
ciples, in fear of the Jews, were assembled behind closed doors in 
that upper chamber; Jesus appeared to them, with His message: 
“Peace be to you!”’ As evidence of His reality He showed them 
His hands and His side, radiant with the wound-marks received 
at His crucifixion. Thomas, the doubter, was not present, and ex- 
pressed his skepticism in unmistakable words: “Except I shall see 
in His hands the print of the nails, and put my fingers into the 
place of the nails, and put my hand into His side, I will not believe.” 
After eight days Thomas’ skepticism was dispelled: “Put in thy 
finger hither, and see My hands, and bring hither thy hand, and 
put it into My side; and be not incredulous, but believing.” Of 
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course, Thomas was amazed, and exclaimed: “My Lord and my 
God!” But then he heard the words: “Because thou hast seen Me, 
Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, 
and have believed.” 

Faith, the Catholic faith, our faith, is the divinely infused virtye 
by which we hold as true all that God has revealed and all that the 
Catholic Church teaches, because God has revealed it, who cannot 
deceive nor be deceived, and because the Catholic Church teaches 
it, which by the will of God is infallible in matters of faith and 
morals. 


Is THE CATHOLIC FaiITH REASONABLE? 


Is this faith reasonable? Of course, it is reasonable. The denial 
of faith in part or in whole is unreasonable. The proof of this 
statement is very simple. It may be put into the form of what 
logicians call a syllogism. When God speaks to man, man must 
believe the Word of God; for God cannot deceive nor be deceived. 
But God has spoken to man, has revealed to man what he must 
believe. Therefore, man must believe the Word of God, the Divine 
Revelation: it would be unreasonable not to believe our God. 

There is no doubt about the first of these statements. Human 
reason alone, unassisted by faith, knows that there is a God, that 
He is the most perfect being, that He is all-knowing, all-wise, all- 
powerful, that He is Truth itself, that He cannot be deceived, that 
He cannot deceive. Hence, it follows that, if and when He speaks 
or reveals anything to man, man must believe in order to be ra- 
tional, in order to follow the dictates of his reason. Hence, the 
reasonableness of faith hinges on the question: Did God speak 
to man? Did He reveal certain things to man? The answer is: 
Yes, God did speak to man; God did reveal or manifest to man 
what he must believe. 

St. Paul in writing to the Hebrews said to the point: “God, who, 
at sundry times and in diverse manners, spoke in times past to the 
fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days hath spoken to us 
by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir of all things, by whom 
also He made the world” (Heb., i. 1-2). 

For centuries God had given revelations to mankind through the 
instrumentality of men—through Moses, and the prophets, great 
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and small. Finally He sent His Son, Jesus of Nazareth, who sent 
out His Apostles to establish Christianity, who founded His Church 
and gifted it with infallibility in matters of faith and morals. Can 
these things be established by proofs? Are there any credentials 
of Christianity? Indeed, there are credentials which establish be- 
yond a doubt that God through His prophets and His Son spoke 
to man and revealed His Word to him. Let me list these proofs, 
these credentials, or at least the main ones, within the limits of 
this sermon. 


TESTIMONY OF THE PROPHETS AND OF CHRIST HIMSELF 


The Prophets spoke prophecies which no mere mortal could know 
except by revelation from God, and these prophecies were fulfilled 
to the last detail—for instance, the virgin birth of Christ, His 
scourging at the pillar, His crowning with thorns, His death by 
crucifixion. The Prophets also appealed to God as the witness of 
their words, and wrought miracles, as the raising of the dead to 
life. God was the spokesman: the prophets were God’s messengers. 

Jesus of Nazareth claimed to be sent by God; He claimed to be 
the Son of God, as truly God as the Father. He proved His con- 
tentions: He spoke as God, He lived as God, He did the deeds of 
God. Some endeavor to explain away His words, but they cannot 
explain away His life, His personality, His character, His wisdom, 
His holiness, His deeds, and these substantiate His words. God 
Himself put His seal on Christ, His claims, His mission. Hence, 
whatever Jesus of Nazareth said for our instruction has the sanc- 
tion of God Himself. 

Christ Jesus was persecuted, betrayed, made prisoner, scourged, 
crowned with thorns, crucified, and rose again from the dead on 
the third day. He foretold it all: “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem 
and the Son of man shall be betrayed to the chief priests and the 
scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death, and shall deliver Him 
to the gentiles to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified, and the 
third day He shall rise again” (Matt., xx. 18-19). The Resurrec- 
tion of Christ is both a prophecy fulfilled and a miracle—undeniable 
as a fact, unassailable as a credential of Christian revelation. In- 
deed, Christ Jesus was from God, was God as He said, and His 
doctrine is God’s word, God’s revelation. 
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Christ Jesus established a Church to continue the work He had 
begun all days, even to the end of time. He gave to this Church 
the commission to speak for Him, to be God’s mouthpiece in mat- 
ters of faith and morals. He gave it His absolute guarantee that 
He would be with it at all times, that the Holy Spirit would abide 
with it, that it would be infallible and never err in teaching mankind 
the things which He came down from heaven to teach. And today, 
after nineteen centuries, this Church, notwithstanding the attempts 
of all its enemies to the contrary, flourishes and has never been 
proved to have taught false doctrine or bad morals. This Church, 
founded by Jesus Christ, is from God, is God’s Church, the 
guardian and teacher of His divine revelation. 


THE MIRACLE OF CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity was the most radical reform of mankind ever intro- 
duced into the world in the face of concerted opposition, contrary 
to all natural desires of men of flesh and blood, subject to the 
severest scrutiny of human ingenuity, at the greatest cost and sacri- 
fice, with the persecution and death of thousands, yea millions, of 
martyrs. As a reform most unpopular, it should have failed: yet, 
it succeeded. And now after two thousand years Christianity, the 
religion of Jesus Christ, is spread all over the world; the fruits of 
Christianity are evident everywhere. All civilized peoples are domi- 
nated by Christian principles. The world has been so radically 
changed and transformed by Christian principles that we shudder 
to think of the conditions among the “advanced” nations before 
Christ’s coming, or to hear of certain practices in out-of-the-way 
places today where the spirit of Christianity has not yet penetrated. 
We look upon our civilized conditions today as natural, and forget 
that the peace, security, justice, and charity that is in the world is 
due to Christianity. The success of Christianity for twenty cen- 
turies is itself a moral miracle. Christianity is its own credential: 
it is from God, it is based on a doctrine that is divine. Indeed, the 
faith of Christians, the Catholic faith, is reasonable. In the face 
of these credentials, it is unreasonable to deny faith in part or in 
whole. 

Now listen to the words of today’s Gospel: “Because thou hast 
seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are they that have 
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not seen, and have believed. Many other signs also did Jesus in 
the sight of His disciples, which are not written in this book. But 
these are written, that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that, believing, you may have life in His name.” 


Topay’s EPISTLE 


Some time today read the Epistle of this Sunday and dwell in 
meditation on these words: “Whatever is born of God, over- 
cometh the world; and this is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world; but he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? . . . If we re- 
ceive the testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater: for 
this is the testimony of God, which is greater, because He hath testi- 
fed of His Son. He that believeth in the Son of God, hath the 
testimony of God in himself’ (I John, v. 4-5, 9-10). 

Now make an act of faith with me: “O my God! I firmly be- 
lieve that Thou art one God in three divine persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. I believe that Thy divine Son became man and 
died for our sins, and that He will come to judge the living and the 
dead. I believe these and all the truths which the Holy Catholic 
Church teaches, because Thou hast revealed them, Who canst neither 
deceive nor be deceived.” 

Then thank God for the gift of faith. There still are millions 
who “sit in darkness and the shadow of death,” and God “hath 
called you out of darkness into His marvellous light” (I Pet., ii. 9). 
Finally often, yes daily, ask God for an increase, a strengthening 
of faith, so that your faith may be the light of your mind, the joy 
of your heart, the guide of your conduct, the motive of your ac- 
tions. Use the prayer of the man in the Gospel and say: “I do 
believe, O Lord; help Thou my unbelief” (Mark, ix. 23). Or pray 
with Holy Mother Church: “Almighty, eternal God, grant us the 
increase of faith, hope and charity; and that we may deserve to 
attain what Thou dost promise, make us to love what Thou dost 
command.” 











Bonk Reviews 


ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 


Law governs the entire universe. It prevails in the natural as wel] 
as the supernatural world, because God is a God of order and har- 
mony, and order and harmony cannot exist except under the beneficent 
reign of law. For man the knowledge of these laws that preside over 
the harmonious development of creation is indispensable, for only in 
conforming to them can he reach his own full self-realization. His 
spiritual perfection depends on his knowledge of the laws of spiritual 
growth. Asceticism and mysticism aim at studying and setting forth 
the laws of the spiritual life, and accordingly are of supreme importance 
to all those who strive after spiritual perfection. It speaks well for 
our times that the important fields of ascetical and mystical theology 
are being assiduously and systematically cultivated. Two recent pub- 
lications are of outstanding value and deserve special attention. 

Father Otto Zimmermann, S.J., has given us a truly monumental 
treatise on the science of ascetics (“Lehrbuch der Aszetik,” Von Otto 
Zimmermann, S.J., B. Herder Book Co.). The characteristic feature 
of this treatise is that in it asceticism is reduced to scientific methods. 
It is not a mere compilation of ascetical rules and practices, but built 
on rigorously scientific lines. Moreover, the entire vast field of the 
ascetical life is adequately covered. What is scattered over a multi- 
tude of different and unrelated books has been here gathered within 
small compass and put into systematic form. The spiritual director 
will appreciate this enormous advantage, which means to him no slight 
economy of time and labor. 

The author’s treatment of the subject is distinguished by sanity and 
sobriety, properties not infrequently absent in ascetical treatises. He 
carefully avoids whatever savors of extravagance and exaggeration 
and places before us a well balanced and wholesome ideal of Christian 
perfection. Needless to say, he draws his information chiefly from 
the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the great recognized ascetical writers 
of the Church. Among the moderns he largely follows Father Moritz 
Meschler, whose spiritual discernment and psychological insight were 
of a high order. To everything, however, he adds an individual and 
personal touch. The diction is plain and lucid, yet not without warmth. 

In no age has the Church been without specially favored souls who 
are privileged to enter into a more intimate union with God than their 
fellow-mortals. The wonderful experiences of these privileged few 
show us the heights to which by the grace of God the human soul 
may be elevated. Even non-Catholics have been fascinated by the 
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phenomena of the mystical life, and have made them the subject of 
appreciative studies. It stands to reason, then, that Catholics should 
be particularly interested in the manifestations of the higher mystical 
life, for after all genuine mysticism can only grow on the soil of the 
Church; it is a flower of distinctly Catholic origin. 

Otto Karrer (“Der mystische Strom. Von Paulus bis Thomas von 
Aquin. Die grosse Glut. Textgeschichte der Mystik im Mittelalter. 
Gott in uns. Die Mystik der Neuzeit.” Munich. Verlag Ars Sacra Josef 
Miiller) traces the golden stream of mysticism through the ages from 
the time of St. Paul to our own days. The work represents three beau- 
tiful volumes splendidly printed and enriched with artistic illustrations. 
It is a work that will gladden the heart of any booklover by its attrac- 
tive appearance. But, though we have an eye for the external beauty of 
bookmaking, we are mainly concerned with the contents of the volumes. 
In these we are not disappointed. The procedure adopted by the author 
is the following: first, he gives a general description of the epoch with 
which he is dealing; then follows a sketch of the mystic to whom we 
are introduced, and finally we are given characteristic extracts from 
his writings. These extracts are as so many perfume-laden flowers 
culled from a rich garden. They are both beautiful and instructive. 
No arrangement could give a better idea of the various types of 
mystical experiences. William James unquestionably would have been 
glad to use the treasures of mystical lore crowded into these pages 
when he wrote his remarkable book on “The Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” We enjoy an advantage that was denied the eminent 
psychologist. It would be of great utility to the English-speaking 
public if the splendid volumes were translated into the English language. 
Such a translation would give them the key to a veritable treasure- 
house. Beyond stating that the basic experience of the mystic is a vivid 
consciousness of the Divine Presence the author elaborates no theory 
of mysticism. He allows the mystics to speak for themselves. Most 
of the readers will be pleased with this self-restraint of the author, 
for the mystical life is too rich and manifold to be forced into a 
scientific formula. Again, when the author holds that mysticism is 
not for all, few will feel inclined to contradict him. His warning 
against overstressing the mystical side of religion to the neglect of 
its practical aspects also is very timely. CHARLES Bruent, D.D. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


Within the space of 200 pages or less, each volume of this Library 
aims to give the essentials of its subject, but also furnishes references 
to authors or workers, chiefly French or German, in which a more 
extensive treatment can be found. 
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One of the chief concerns of apologetics is the sequence of historical 
events which followed the Renaissance and the Reformation. Ag a 
review of this field in brief compass, Volume III of the Catholic 
Library may be recommended.’ Father Léman discusses ecclesiastical 
events to the outbreak of the French Revolution, summarizing informa. 
tion under well-chosen heads. The analysis of Protestantism is clear and 
scientific, the story of the Counter-Reformation is told with reletive 
skill (we have as yet no first-rate work on this period), and the 
critique of modern irreligion is well worth reading. 

In Volume IV of this Library,? Fr. Lemonnyer gives first an 
epitomized account of the conceptions of New Testament theology 
that have been prevalent for the past 100 years among non-Cath- 
olics. Liberal Protestants and Rationalistic historians of Christian 
origins, though differing widely among themselves, usually sup- 
pose that no clearly perceptible body of teachings was delivered 
by Jesus, but that from contemporary ideas or popular legends there 
was a gradual development of Christian theology (some of them dislike 
this word as being unfavorable to the non-intellectualist view of relig- 
ion), showing itself first in the primitive community, next in the teach- 
ings of St. Paul, and finally in the writings of St. John. Lack of space 
does not permit the author to enter into a detailed refutation of these 
errors, but he sets over against them an objective presentation of the 
content of the three main groups of New Testament writings. This 
presentation is not only an excellent summary of the explicit affirma- 
tions of the New Testament, but it is also a vindication of Christian 
belief against arbitrary presuppositions and disregard of real facts. 
The study shows that the revelation of the New Testament cannot 
be limited by modern theories; its homogeneity is manifest, and not 
less its transcendency. 

Volume V of this Library is devoted to marriage and family life.’ 
At all times of basic importance, these subjects are today more than 
ever urgent in their claims upon attention, when they are obscured 
by new forms of error or doubt in the minds of so many persons 
all about us. In Soviet Russia the abolition of marriage has been 
attempted, elsewhere substitutes for the conjugal state are proposed, 
everywhere almost the dignity of domestic society or the duties of its 
members are being undermined. The Abbé Meline does not hesitate 
to point out the consequences which current sexual corruption and 


1The Church in Modern Times. By the Rev. A. Léman (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

2The Theology of the New Testament. By the Rev. Fr. Lemonnyer, 0.P. 
Translated by the Rev. W. A. Spence, M.A. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

8 The Moral Law of the Family. By Abbé Meline. Translated by Rev. Patrick 
eT he Breviary: Its History and Contents. By Dom Baudot, O.S.B. Translated 
by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
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rebellion against the home will inevitably produce. The family is the 
mother cell and constructive unit of society, and without marriage 
the family is impossible. Those who in the name of freedom would 
have social stability without matrimony, children without wedded 
life, wedded life without children, marriage without indissolubility, 
are adversaries not of religion alone, as they fondly imagine, but of 
the State and of civilization, and therefore of the individual man as 
well. These thoughts the Abbé presents very convincingly, and he 
then passes on to outline the remedies, which are nothing else than 
fidelity to the moral laws which God and nature and lawful authority 
impose. The lessons which are given in this synopsis of domestic 
duties are applications of Catholic Moral Theology to the various situa- 
tions that confront married persons especially in our own times, and 
hence priests will find in this book useful material for instructions or 
for the preparation of those who are about to be married. 

The work of Dom Baudot on the Breviary* is Volume VI of the 
Catholic Library. This is an illuminating study of the outward devel- 
opment and inner spirit of the public prayer of the Church. The 
historical section impresses on the mind of the reader the hallowed 
antiquity of the Divine Office and the many associations it has with 
the life story of the Church itself, while the liturgical part cannot 
fail to stimulate a greater admiration for the beauty of this official 


prayer and a more fruitful recourse to its treasures of instruction, 
counsel, example, and intercession. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


NEW WORKS OF CANON LAW 


The codification of the rules and regulations of the Catholic Church 
in the affairs of ecclesiastical activities and religious conduct has been 
recognized as a masterpiece, not only by Catholic scholars, but also by 
many who do not belong to our Church but are interested in the work 
of organized religious bodies. The Code of Canon Law of the Catholic 
Church cannot be fully appreciated or correctly understood unless one 
is well informed on the fundamental principles of the Code expressed 
in the first eighty-six Canons. The difficulties encountered in the 
interpretation of these Canons are far greater and more numerous 
than in any other part of the Code. Wherefore, every one interested 
in Canon Law will welcome the monumental work on these intro- 
ductory Canons which has just been published.1_ This new work, in 
two large volumes of a little more than five hundred pages each, enters 
into every conceivable phase of the legal problems arising from the 
eighty-six Canons discussed. The author, a priest of the Capuchin 


1Norme Generales Iuris Canonici. By Rev. Gommarus Michiels, O.M.C., 
LC.D. Published by the Catholic University of Lublin, Poland, 1929. 
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Order and professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University of 
Lublin, Poland, delves into the controversies occasioned by the text 
of the Canons with painstaking care, giving due consideration to alj 
studies on the same Canons by other authors, and is very frank jn 
admitting or rejecting their opinions, always stating his reasons for 
agreeing with or differing from them. Though he supports his own 
opinions with great erudition, we think that at times he is too positive 
concerning the correctness of his own interpretations of the text of 
law. However, his great work has so many excellent qualities that 
all lovers of the study of Canon Law owe him a debt of gratitude 
for the completeness of his studies on the most difficult and most 
important Canons of the Code. The Latin language that he uses is 
plain and easy to understand, his method of treatment of the text is 
logical and clear, and the various opinions of other authors are well 
stated, often in their own words. The copious footnotes are a veritable 
mine of information, and in very many instances they are not merely 
references to author and work, but quotations from their books in 
the original language in which they are written, so that the student 
who has not access to all these books can read for himself precisely 
what these authors say about certain disputed points of law. The first 
eighty-six Canons of the Code of Canon Law deal with Preliminary 
Principles (1-7), General Principles of Ecclesiastical Laws (8-24), 
Customs (25-30), Reckoning of Time (31-35), Rescripts (36-62), 
Privileges (63-79), Dispensations (80-86). To these subjects and the 
incidental problems of law, often affecting many other Canons of the 
Code, the new large work confines itself. 

The student of Canon Law is vitally interested in the interior or- 
ganization of the Catholic Church, for he must ascertain how the 
many millions of people belonging to that Church are governed in 
the affairs of religion, and through what form of government the 
unity and harmony in religious belief and conduct is preserved among 
so many individuals scattered over the whole earth. The book entitled 
“The Constitution of the Church”? deals with the government of the 
Church from the Supreme Head down to the offices of pastors of 
parishes, rectors of non-parochial churches, and the priests assisting 
in the parochial ministry. In all, the book explains Canons 215-486 
of the Code in 378 pages. Father Ayrinhac, the author, is well known 
to the American clergy from several volumes published previously, and 
the present book is one of a series of volumes on the Code. The 
subject-matter of this work is of a nature that no priest and seminarian 
aspiring to the priesthood may ignore, for they above all members of 
the Church should know the system of government of their Church. 


2Constitution of the Church in the New Code of Canon Law. By Very Rev. 
H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., D.C.L. (Longmans, Green and Co., New "York City). 
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Even the Catholic layman who has opportunity to enter more fully 
into an understanding of the life and activities of his Church will 
derive a great deal of useful information from an attentive perusal 
of the present volume. Here are to be found the rules about the rights 
and powers of the Supreme Head of the Church, how that highest 
official is elected, how he is assisted in the government of the Church 
by Oecumenical Councils and by the College of Cardinals and other 
ecclesiastics who form the various Roman Congregations, Offices and 
Courts. Here one learns about the Papal representatives in all parts 
of the world. Here are described Patriarchs, Primates, Metropolitans, 
Bishops, Abbots and Prelates nullius with their offices and duties; 
National and Provincial Councils and Diocesan Synods. The office 
and work of the bishops of dioceses and of their assistants down to 
the pastors and curates are given in detail. Father Ayrinhac follows 
the rules of the Code, giving a free and easy rendering of the meaning 
of the Latin text, and inserts interesting and instructive historical 
material and sufficient explanations of difficult texts of the Code. 
Under the title of “Administrative Legislation,”* Father Ayrinhac 
has also published his commentary on the last five divisions of the 
Third Book of the Code of Canon Law, comprising Canons 1154-1551. 
There are many things of interest and practical application for both 
the clergy and the laity in the Canons explained in this new work. As 
usual, the style of the writer is clear and concise, so that even the 
reader who is not very familiar with church legislation can easily grasp 
the meaning of the regulations of the Church with the help of Father 
Ayrinhac’s commentary. A glance at the subjects contained in the 
book will convince the reader of their practical importance: Sacred 
Times and Places; Churches, Oratories and Altars; Ecclesiastical 
Burial; Holydays, Fast and Abstinence Days; Divine Worship, espe- 
cially the Holy Eucharist, Veneration of the Saints, Sacred Images 
and Relics and Sacred Processions; Church Furniture; Private Vows 
and Oaths. Furthermore, regulations concerning the Teaching Office 
of the Church, Sermons and Catholic Schools and Books with their 
Censorship and Prohibition; Profession of Faith. Finally, there are 
the rules about Benefices and Temporal Affairs of the Church, Ad- 
ministration of Church Goods, Contracts, Donations and Bequests for 
religious and charitable purposes. Of special interest are the many 
brief but enlightening summaries of the history of church legislation 
on most of the matters covered in the book, which are a great help 
for a right understanding of the present regulations of the Church. 
On page 92, n.81, where it is stated that the local Ordinary exercises 
the power of prescribing holydays of obligation and fast and abstinence 


*Administrative Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law. By Very Rev. 
H, A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., D.C.L. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1930). 
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days per modum actus, and that his decrees affect all who live in the 
territory of his jurisdiction, even regulars, a distinction should haye 
been made between holydays of obligation and fast and abstinence 
days. Members of exempt religious organizations are not subject to 
the laws and precepts of local Ordinaries except in those matters jp 
which the Supreme Head of the Church has ruled that they should be. 
While there is such a ruling concerning holydays of obligation, there 
is none about fast and abstinence. On page 118, n.99, the renewal 
of the indults for the United States to transfer the Saturday abstinence 
in Lent to Wednesday and of the workingmen’s indult should have 
been mentioned. On page 247, n.207, the Decree should have been 
mentioned by which the professors in seminaries taught by the secular 
clergy may not be appointed ordinary confessors of the seminarians, 
On page 305, n.251, mention should have been made of the declaration 
of the Holy See that even Superiors of clerical Societies without vows 
must make the profession of faith. On page 369, n.304, should have 
been stated the recent Declaration of the Holy See to the effect that 
the local Ordinary may invite a pastor to resign his parish, offering 
him for inducement a life pension from the parish, and that the 
Ordinary may accept the resignation of a parish with the reservation 
of a pension from the parish for the life of the resigning pastor. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


PROGRESS AND RELIGION 


The thesis of Mr. Dawson’s learned and genuinely significant book* 
is this: “The return to the historic Christian tradition would restore to 
our civilization the moral force that it requires in order to dominate 
external circumstances and to avoid the dangers that are inherent in 
the present situation.” Unlike many other volumes devoted to the same 
theme, however, it lays the foundation of its argument upon the deepest 
strata of knowledge unearthed by anthropology and kindred sciences. 
Rarely, indeed, has an English Catholic apologist ventured to appeal so 
directly to a hundred kinds of philosophic evidence, in the hope that a 
resolute, Aquinas-like devotion to truth would also be a defense of 
spiritual aspiration. Mr. Dawson first analyzes the idea of “progress” 
elaborated during the eighteenth century by the Abbé St. Pierre, and 
later modified or restated in different terms by a variety of thinkers. We 
are warned against accepting Herr Spengler’s view that cultures are 
cyclic, therefore pre-determined, and understandable only through intui- 
tive perception of their nuclei. But, though physical and vitalistic 
factors do help to constitute a “culture,” we must likewise carefully 


*Progress and Religion. By Christopher Dawson (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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avoid mechanistic views, because “the rational and spiritual elements in 
a culture are those which determine its creative activity.” Religion, 
therefore, has a far larger share in the development of mankind “than 
has usually been assigned to it by the theorists.” Our author then pro- 
ceeds to review the history of the great religions—or, in other words, 
to write a compendium of comparative religion—and to demontrate 
with great force and intelligence the superiority of Christianity. The 
following passage may serve to indicate the tenor of his argument: “A 
religion without Revelation is a religion without History, and it is just 
the historical element in Christianity which gives it its peculiar character, 
and differentiates it from the unprogressive metaphysical religions of 
the East.” Science cannot hope to supplant it, and the eminent ex- 
ponents of modern science are not even attempting to do so. 

I believe that “Progress and Religion” merits the attention of every- 
body who is engaged, even vaguely, in intellectual apologetic. It can- 
not be too frequently borne in mind that, in serious discussion with 
agnostics or modernistically minded Protestants, the emphasis is shift- 
ing to the related fields of comparative religion and anthropology. Pos- 
sibly this is a good thing. We have too often forgotten the concordance 
with Revelation which St. Augustine and the Fathers derived from 
their study of the “Logos spermatikos,” and have viewed the Faith 
with insufficient regard for its genetic characteristics. Mr. Dawson’s 


book will, if one bears patiently with its somewhat heavy prose, bring 
home a salutary truth. 


Having thus endorsed it, I shall venture to append a few critical re- 
marks. The theme is too large for one volume. Because he was com- 
pelled to crowd almost the whole of anthropology, philosophy and re- 
ligious history into 250 pages, Mr. Dawson sometimes had to pare an 
argument to the very bone and content himself with meagre evidence. 
He is, therefore, often right without being convincing. Some details 
must suffice to indicate the penalty imposed by compactness. In dis- 
cussing primitive worship, Mr. Dawson mentions the name of “Pater 
Schmidt”—meaning I suppose Father Wilhelm Schmidt, Director of 
the Papal Institute of Ethnology. Now, the publications of this eminent 
scholar offer so much to support the thesis of “Progress and Religion” 
that one is surprised to find that none of them is even mentioned in the 
bibliography, and that a somewhat antiquated passage from Andrew 
Lang is cited instead. Similarly we are told that St. Thomas’s philo- 
sophic ideal “is emphatically an absolute intellectualism, as Pére Rousse- 
lot has shown.” The meaning of this phrase is decidedly vague, but to 
me it conveys a positively erroneous impression of Pére Rousselot’s 
important book. Finally (for the sake of just another illustration), it 
seems quite inexact to say that Rousseau’s belief in human perfecti- 
bility was “diametrically the opposite” of the doctrines professed by his 
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“Calvinist ancestors.” In spite of all such matters, however, the book 
is exceedingly good and genuinely important. 
Gerorce N. Suusrteg. 


THE TREASURY OF THE FAITH SERIES 


Three new instalments of this excellent collection have made their 
appearance and are bringing it near its completion (“God and His At. 
tributes,” by the Reverend L. Reys; “The Sacrament of Baptism,” by 
the Rev. John P. Murphy, D.D., Ph.D.; “Purgatory or the Church 
Suffering,” by the Reverend J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). They maintain the high standard of 
scholarship which from the beginning has characterized the enterprise, 
and will receive the same cordial welcome that was accorded to their 
predecessors. When completed, the Series will represent a vast store- 
house from which both the clergy and the laity can draw abundant 
treasures of knowledge. It is really well named. 


“God and His Attributes” is an eminently timely booklet, for nothing 
is more necessary in our days than a clear concept of the nature of the 
Deity. The confusion of religious thought that prevails around us is 
due to no other cause than wrong notions concerning the essence of 
God. The author gives a remarkably clear exposition of a difficult sub- 
ject, and casts into popular and readable form what usually bristles with 
forbidding technicalities. Though chiefly expository, the work consti- 
tutes an effective refutation of modern errors. It shows God as the 
plenitude of being, as the Self-existent One, from whom all shadow of 
evolution must be removed. Appropriately the treatise terminates in a 
chapter, entitled “Adoration.” It is well that the author stresses the 
obligation of adoring service, for the moderns are too much inclined 
to make God the servant of humanity and too prone to forget that He 
is the supreme Master. 

Dr. Murphy deals with the Sacrament of regeneration in an instruc- 
tive as well as delightful manner. He treats not only of the doctrinal, 
but also of the practical aspects of the subject. The book will help the 
faithful to a better understanding of the great Sacrament that makes 
us members of Christ and heirs of heaven. For non-Catholics it re- 
states a message which unfortunately they have almost completely 
forgotten. 

There are few doctrines in the whole range of Catholic truth more 
consoling and more in harmony with human sentiment than the doctrine 
of Purgatory. There is a sweetness and poignancy about this tenet of 
our Faith which appeal strongly to the human heart. It is the thought 
of Purgatory that keeps the memory of our dear departed ones fresh 
in our minds. None of us would miss the exquisite joy mingled with 
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sadness we experience when praying for the friends from whom death 
has temporarily separated us. Explicit doctrine on the subject is rather 
jimited. Father McLaughlin has carefully gathered what the Scriptures 
and Tradition have to say concerning the cleansing punishment which 
souls undergo in the next world. Prudently he avoids going beyond the 
data of revelation. The book is well calculated to stimulate love and sym- 
pathy for the poor souls and to instill a wholesome dread of venial sin. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


A HEARTENING LENTEN COURSE 


Father J. Elliot Ross gives to his whole Lenten course of seven ser- 
mons? the title of the seventh: “Faith That Conquers Fear.” Towards 
the close of this sermon he remarks: “It so happens that today a great 
deal of criticism is levelled against religion on the very ground that it 
inspires fear. Unbelievers pride themselves upon having eliminated 
fear.” And he admits that, in spite of the reasons he has given for a 
loving trust in a God of love, “sometimes religious people are given to 
fearsomeness. They are always worrying about one thing or another. 
But courage, fortunately, can be cultivated.” It can be cultivated by 
dwelling on the thoughts he presents in the Lenten course. To none 
of his discourses does he prefix a text, although we can well fancy that, 
while contemplating the various tempests of life, his eyes have seen 
the luminous words of Christ: “Why are you féarful, O ye of little 
faith?” (Matt., viii. 26). He accordingly sounds the note of courage 
in the first sermon (All God’s Children), points out “The Secret of 
Happiness” (in the second )—a secret found in doing that Will of God 
(third) which the experience of others, as narrated implicitly in good 
books, will illustrate (fourth), and will be felt personally by us in the 
practice of the Presence of God (fifth) and in the reception of Him 
really present in Holy Communion (sixth). Colloquial in manner, the 
sermons are vivacious, pungent in illustration, direct in sentence-struc- 
ture. They are brief (about 1600 words each) ; and if it be deemed 
desirable to make them longer, some of the illustrations or allusions 
could profitably be elaborated into paragraphs rather than given as they 
are—often in a mere glancing phrase or expression. This would make 
some of them, at least, more easily understood hy an average congre- 
gation. Again, a few “hard” words (such as “concept,” “implications,” 
“pantheists,” and the like) could similarly be transformed into longer 
paraphrases containing words of commoner use. The sermons are 
“meaty,” and will suggest elaboration. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


1 Faith That Conquers Fear. A Course of Seven Lenten Sermons. By Rev. 
J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D., Associate Administrative Director and Catholic Professor, 
Yet Gen of Religion, State University of Iowa (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New 

ork City). 
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A HISTORY OF EUROPE 


That any author could relate the history of Europe in a volume of 
less than 600 pages, sounds paradoxical, as most writers require half 
a dozen volumes for the history of a single country. At first sight, a 
critic would feel inclined to say that such a book must be woefully 
incomplete—a brief epitome of history, giving a disjointed description 
of a few incidents which have occurred and a few individuals who have 
flourished during the Christian era in Europe. Yet, when we examine 
the new work of the Rev. Bede Jarrett,* we find that the author has 
told the story of Europe not only comprehensively but extensively, con- 
densing the matter so skilfully that the reader or student will not miss 
the irrelevant descriptions of the ordinary compendium, but, on the 
contrary, will be spared the labor of sifting the significant from a mass 
of non-essential events. For the student especially, it will prove a 
veritable mine of information on pregnant facts and authentic inci- 
dents. Although the history is primarily intended to supply students 
with the information required by the Irish and English university 
boards, scholars in every English-speaking country will find it most 
helpful in their studies and examinations. 

To prepare the reader for subsequent happenings, the learned 
Dominican devotes the first chapters to a resumé of the history of the 
ancient natioas—Rome, Greece, Carthage, Palestine—with.a view to 
demonstrating the constitutional, social and religious conditions pre- 
vailing at the beginning of the Christian era. Thus, the student ac- 
quires the historical background so necessary for the understanding of 
the later periods beginning with the establishment of the New Dispen- 
sation and attaining freedom under the reigns of Constantine and 
Charlemagne. Through the tortuous windings of the Middle Ages, 
religious, military and national—the spread of heresy and schism, the 
rise and fall of nations, the evolution of government, the birth of 
absolutism and democracy—the author steers us skilfully until he 
arrives at the greatest historical event of the present decade, the sign- 
ing of the Lateran Treaty by the Pope and the Italian Government 
(June 7, 1929). This document he describes as “a symbol of the end 
of the quarrel of the Reformation,” a sign that “the spirit of nation- 
ality has been received into the Faith.” The volume thus begins with 
the dawn of European culture and carries the reader down to the 
current year. 

Such an erudite work in so small compass could be produced only 
by a profound scholar and accomplished writer such as the Provincial 
of the English Dominicans has in his many earlier works already proved 
himself to be. Catholics should appreciate this history, which, of 
course, will be an admirable textbook for our high schools and col- 


*A History of Europe, from the Earliest Times to the Present. By Bede Jar- 
rett, O.P. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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The Index is generous, and a series of maps adds to its use- 
fulness. It is a very welcome addition to the modern textbooks which 
contain the very marrow of history without extraneous or superficial 
material. Tuomas P. PHetan, LL.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


One cannot tell the history of pioneer America without allotting generous 
space to those foundresses of religious communities who labored that faith, 
hope and charity might be illustrious in the New World. Strangely enough, 
however, information regarding them has been difficult to secure. “Great 
American Foundress,” by the Rev. Joseph B. Code (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City), aims to present brief life-histories of sixteen great 
Catholic women. Three were in charge of Canadian convents, the rest 
are identified with the past of the United States. Among the names in- 
cluded are Mother Seton, Mother Catherine Spalding, and Mother Al- 
phonsa Lathrop. So diverse have been the purposes of the communities 
with which these women were associated that the book is almost a digest 
of convent life and effort in our country. The author has gathered a con- 
siderable amount of material, some of it documentary evidence, and has 
written with commendable earnestness. One feels, however, that the nar- 
rative method could have been improved upon. These sketches are really 
blends of annalistic dry-bones and unrestrained eulogy. It is imperative that 
coming generations, whose knowledge of such women as Father Code deals 
with must necessarily be derived from books, should see them as they 
actually were. And frankly, to anyone who was privileged to meet so large 
and human a person as Mother Alphonsa Lathrop the sketch offered in 
“Great American Foundresses” will seem perilously like a faded snapshot. 


A time interested in books about the Great War, some of them flimsy 
enough, ought to find some pleasure in the experiences of Catholic chap- 
lains. “Soldiering for Cross and Flag,” by the Rev. Celestine N. Bittle, 
0. M., Cap., who served with a unit overseas, is an agreeable book (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee). Though sometimes lyrical in 
tone, it is pervaded by regret that war, which calls forth the best in the 
masculine heart, should likewise foster so mich that is evil and bitter. The 
book is pleasantly anecdotal, but will probably appeal most strongly to men 
who have lived through similar experiences. It remains to add that Father 
Bittle proves the ability of cloistered Capuchins to meet any test life may 
offer. “Palestine Today and Tomorrow” summarizes the impressions of 
Zionism which the Rev. John Haynes Holmes jotted down rather hurriedly 
after the news of Arab attacks upon Jews had been reported (The Mac- 
millan Company). The author is an “independent” Protestant clergyman 
whose interests are largely humanitarian. Jgjs boo" is interesting as a sum- 
mary of all that is best in Zionism, but it is not su, ciently aware of other 
factors and so seems impossibly idealistic. Dr. Hélmes says, for instance, 
that among the “forces making for unity” in Palestine none is so important 
as the “determination of the Zionist to do justice to the Arab, and to live 
with him in relations of good will.” This is an agreeable view, but except 
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for the high stand taken by Dr. Magnes it is not in accord with the facts 
Indeed, there is a rumor that Dr. Holmes has recently changed his ming 
“Interlude,” a little book of verse privately printed for the author, takes 
us to a vision of serenity remote from the chaotic appearances of our time 
but in accord with Catholic faith and hope. Father Charles J. Quirk, $,y, 
(for he is the author), is a meditative poet, faithful to the moods and forms 
which captivated Father Tabb. 

Those who seek information regarding Catholic belief and practice can 
hardly find a better work than The Question Box, a new edition of which 
has now been published by the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, its compiler (The 
Paulist Press, New York City). Many new questions and answers have 
been added to the old list, much of the material has been recast, and useful 
bibliographies are appended to the important topics. One admires the skill 
with which the author marshals facts, quotations and arguments. No doubt 
he occasionally makes things easy for himself. When we are told that 
“even the most ignorant Catholic knows the central part of the Mass, and 
by constant attendance soon comes to know the most important prayers 
which precede and follow it,” we may sigh and yearn earnestly for a time 
when that statement will be true. But on the whole Father Conway is so 
fair, so judicious and so willing to respect the evidence (witness, for ex- 
ample, his comment on Pope Alexander VI) that his book is sure to win 
the respect of sincere non-Catholics and so to do a great deal of good. 

A new series of little volumes devoted to the various Religious Orders 
is being published as the “Many Mansions Series” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). Dom David Knowles writes of “The Benedic- 
tines,” Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J., of “The Jesuits.” Both are charm- 
ing and fascinating books, which try to describe the spirit of these great 
religious Orders rather than to narrate their history or to sing their praises, 
And while Archbishop Goodier never raises his voice to defend his much 
and so unjustly maligned Society, he manages to write the very finest apol- 
ogy for it the present reviewer has ever seen. One predicts for these excel- 
lent little volumes, which have introductions by American priests, a real 
and desirable success. “Come, Holy Spirit” is a book of prayers and medi- 
tations designed to inculcate devotion to the Holy Ghost (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). As is usual with manuals edited by Father Lasance, 
the selections are almost always appropriate and the arrangement is prac- 
tical. But shall we say that we are a little inclined to feel that encouraging 
“special devotion” may, unless the spiritual direction is sound, result in 
forgetfulness of the Church’s liturgy, which finds for each prayer its proper 
and appointed place? One must add that some of the verse included is 
below the standard that should be required. Two new books by the Rev. 
Andrew Klarmann have likewise reached us (Frederick Pustet Company, 
New York City). The first is “Fireside Speculations on Some Knotty 
Problems,” a pamphlet containing brief reflections upon creation, the In- 
carnation and the Redemption. The second is “The King’s Banner,” a 
“Handbook of Religion in Verse.” It could be used very profitably by 
children, but the publishers would enhance its value by supplying appro- 
priate pictures to accompany the text. 














